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IS PEACE ON THE WAY? 


I'aeo 

Two 


IMPOSSIBLE 

SHYLOCK 

SHAKESPEARE AS IT IS 
NOT WRITTEN 

The Comic Old Man With 
an Umbrella 

WHY? 

It is pleasing to find that London 
theatres are finding a profitable public 
for Shakespeare. 

Such is his magic that people will go 
to see Shakespeare even if his characters 
arc strangely garbed in our own fashions. 
But wc have seen with wonder and 
astonishment the idea of Shy lock in a 
. macintosh, a bowler hat, down-at-licel 
boots, and carrying an umbrella ! 

The date of the story is the 14th 
century, more than a century before 
the - discovery of the continent from 
which we were to get rubber for making 
19th-century macintoshes.; and um¬ 
brellas did not come into use in England 
. till Jonas Hanway dared to walk the 
: streets of London with one in the 18th 
century. . 

A Misreading of the Part 

It all sejems very sad, but sadder still 
is the attempt to make Shylock a comic 
character; as has been done at Croydon 
by the Repertory Company. That is 
simply a misreading of the part. 

Shylock is not a comic but a tragic 
character.!. Nor was ho a ragamuffin,' 

? but a' man of wealth, learned (as the 
1 Jews of his times were), his soul wrung 
•by the wrongs done to his race. 

When Shakespeare wrote England 
had few Jews, and none who dared 
avow his religion. The country was 
. excited . and embittered by the story 
• that, at the bidding of Spain, Rodigcro 
•Lopez, !Jewish physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, had tried to poison her. 

Shakespeare and Lopez 

The charge was probably unjust, but 
lie was executed for it, and England, for 
the Queen’s sake, hated Jews for a 
, while. Lopez may have been in - Shake¬ 
speare’s mind; undoubtedly the drama¬ 
tist was also influenced by Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta, a terrible figure ; but our 
kindlier Shakespeare, having punished 
his Jew, forgave him and left him the 
possibility of 1 nippiness. His Shylock 
is no comedian, but an avaricious man 
of fierce passions, sensitive to injury, 
and a tiger in avenging it. 

Shakespeare realised the tragedy of 
‘ Shylock, and puts into his mouth a 
splendid vindication of the Jew under . 
oppression; and when the business of 
the baffled and discomfited old usurer 
is ended it is only the magic and beauty 
of the dramatist’s art that keep the 
play alive, for Shylock, although an 
unsympathetic character, is the hero of 
The Merchant of Venice. 


At file Christmas Zoo 



A toy giraffe as the centre of attraction in a Christmas Toy Fair at a hig London store 


Be Sure Your Sin Will Find You Out 


| N ways that are dark and tricks that 
* arc vain Professor K. Gupta of 
Calcutta was peculiar. 

The Hindu professor had a pupil, 
Samarcsli Chandra Mookerjec, whom no 
amount of coaching could bring up to the 
level of the examination for the Uni¬ 
versity’s B A degree. Pass it he could 
not. The professor determined on a 
desperate remedy. 

When the examination day came a 
strange figure sought a place in the 
examination hall. He wore a.heavy dark 
moustache, and his eyes, were hidden 
behind dark glasses. 

The invigilators, as those are called 
who preside over examinations, because 
they keep a vigilant eye on the candi¬ 
dates, turned ah eye on him. They saw 
something stranger than smoked glasses. 
The day was hot, and an electrician was 
creating'a draught about the head of the 
candidate as he busily dealt witli his 
’ paper. 

Presently one side ‘ of the dark 
moustache began to rise in the air 
current. It rose farther and farther. 
It blew off. 


With a loud cry the candidate leaped 
from his seat and tore down the hall. 
.The man at the door chased the fugitive 
down the street. 

He proved to be not Samarcsli 
Chandra Mookerjec blit Professor K. 
Gupta. He had madly attempted to 
impersonate his pupil and answer the 
papers for him. 

Mookerjec will not get his degree, and 
Professor Gupta is left to reflect for six 
months in confinement on 

O, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive: 


THE SPECTATORS 

If I, as one who has the honour to 
represent Stratford-on-Avon, may quote 
Baconj I would refer the hon. member 
to a very wise saying to be found in the 
Works of that author : 

Men ought to hnow that in the theatre 
vf hitman life it is only for God and angels 
to be spectators. 

We have to add to that list Lord 
Beaverbrook, Lady Houston, Mr Garvin, 
and Mr Maxton. Mr Eden in Parliament 


EXAMINING THE 
EXAMINERS 

THEY ALSO FAIL 

A Remarkable Test and Its 
Strange Results 

SYSTEM’S SAD BREAKDOWN 

On the eve of a reformation of 
English education a bomb has been 
thrown into the system of Examina¬ 
tions, which is a part of it. 

The English represent at ives of an 
international inquiry have weighed ex¬ 
aminations in the balance and found 
them wanting. 

One example was that of 15 papers 
sent in by candidates for the secondary 
school certificates. 

The papers were sent to different 
sets of examiners, and were sent twice 
to the same examiners with. a long 
interval between. - The markings proved 
hardly ever the same, and about once 
in three times the examiner’s second 
verdict differed from his first. 

Staggering Differences 

After general certificates of merit* 
the marks for special subjects, essays, 
literature, arithmetic, and English, were 
reviewed. The same staggering differ¬ 
ences in the estimate formed by different 
examiners of a candidate’s performance 
were revealed. One examiner gave 
19 marks, another 58. ■ 

In the marking of the arithmetic 
papers of 150 candidates, where the 
maximuni marks were 200, the range 
of variation in the marks allotted by 
two examiners was 34 marks. 

Two boards of quite eminent persons 
who conducted examinations personally 
allotted very different orders of merit 
to the candidates. Board One placed a 
candidate first out of 16 others. Board 
Two put him 13th. Board Two’s number 
One was placed nth by the other Board, 

A Defect Hard To Remedy 

Similar results have been arrived 
at by those who have been examining 
the ‘ examiners in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 
The chief blot on the system is when 
candidates being examined for particular 
posts, as in the examination for the 
Higher Civil Service or the-Indian Civil 
Service, arc allotted posts varying in 
value or desirability according to the 
number of marks received. 

That is a defect hard to remedy. But 
the candidate has a right to expect that 
within the framework of the test the 
marks shall be justly allotted. . 

The examiners are doing their 
best. When young William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) failed to. win the Senior 
Wranglcrship and was placed second 
in the Mathematical Tripos one of the 
examiners said to another that, after all, 
they were only fit to mend William 
Thomson’s quill pens. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN ITALY? 

WAR OR PEACE? 

Keeping Back the Truth From 
the People 

ENGLISH PAPERS STOPPED 

While the prospects of peace seem 
more favourable in London and 
Paris the situation in Italy is 
increasingly grave. 

It is regarded as almost certain that 
if the war continues the supplies of oil 
will bo stopped. One of the most 
important factors in bringing this about 
will be the attitude of America, and it is 
believed that this will be largely influ¬ 
enced against Italy by the news of the 
tombing of an American hospital at 
Dcssic in spite of its display , of interna- 
tionalflags, and an American nurse was 
wounded. 

Should America join in these sanctions 
it is difficult to sec how Italy can hope to 
continue the war much longer. 

Italy and the League 

In the meantime Signor Mussolini is 
obviously perturbed by the effect of the 
sanctions already existing and the 
threat of those about to begin. He 
continues to make brave speeches, half 
intended for Italian consumption and 
half to make an impression abroad; 
but there can be no question that the 
condition of Italy is much more difficult 
than his speeches would have us believe. 

It must be remembered that news is 
kept from the Italian people and that 
they have no knowledge of the true 
state of affairs between Italy and the 
League. They have been led to believe 
that their enemy is Great Britain, 
whereas the truth is that this country 
has taken no step except as a member 
of the League, and that she will do 
nothing whatever alone, but will act 
only ..with other nations. 

Anti-British Feeling 

The truth is being persistently kept 
from the Italian nation, and the anti- 
Britisli feeling is being allowed to 
express itself by attacks on British 
concerns in Rome. The latest step has 
been to prohibit all English newspapers 
except the one or two which favour 
Mussolini, and The' Times, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Manchester Guardian, 
and the great bulk of English papers arc 
now forbidden to enter Italy. 

This country will, of course, make no 
reprisals, and the continued circulation 
of Italian newspapers in this country 
helps us all to realise how ill-informed 
the Italian people are about the fact 
that fifty nations have declared her to 
be an aggressor going to war on a broken 
word as Germany did in 1914. 

The Way of Peace 

Continued efforts are being made to 
bring about a peaceful settlement, and 
there are hopes that they will succeed 
in spite of Mussolini’s speeches. M. Laval 
ana Sir Samuel Hoare have drawn up 
proposals as a basis of negotiation, and 
it is believed that Mussolini may come 
- to believe that it will be better for Italy 
to take the way of Peace, with the 
approval of the League, than to carry 
on the way of War against the League. 

It in encouraging to every friend of 
peace to see that the League ! is working 
well, and that the idea of stopping a war 
without killing is more and more likely 
to succeed. 


U S AND US 

By Sir Austen Chamberlain 

There .is nothing in life that I desire 
more than a closer approach between 
our people and the United States, and 
that the common stock of morals, of 
love of liberty and freedom, of history 
and tradition which we possess should 
lead to a common policy in great world 
affairs. 


The Children 

A World of Fun and 
Happiness 

No Room For Death 

Mr Francis Meynell has been telling the 1 
English Speaking Union about Walt Disney, 
creator of Mickey Mouse, and this is one of 
the things he said. 

Mr Walt Disney is a small town man 
who has read very little, seen very little, 
heard very little. His is a world of 
fun and happiness, where not only the 
virtuous reap their reward, but where the 
sinful also reach a happy ending. Aesop 
killed the lazy cricket, but Mr Disney 
finds no place for death in his work. 
In the film Snow White, on which he is 
now working, the Wicked Queen never 
dies—she only fades away. 

£100 WANTED 
They Fill the Day With Music 

Just ^100 is all they ask, thpse kind 
people of the League of Arts who fill the 
Saturday afternoons of thousands of 
people with music. 

Eor nearly 20 years they have given 
concerts in the cockpit in Hyde Park 
during the summer and in the Victoria 
and Albert JMuseum in the dark after¬ 
noons of winter, for next to nothing. 

• There is no charge: though some 
may buy a programme for 3d or 6d. 
Most do not. So,the League of Arts is 
j£ico out of pocket at the end of this year. 

It is hardly a fair reward, and wc feel 
that thousands of C N readers will want 
to lend a hand in getting rid of this 
debt. A few hundred more subscribers 
would put the League firmly on its feet 
and a few Pound Notes would remove 
the millstone from its neck. 

Why not send a little help to the 
Secretary, League of Arts, 18 Christchurch 
Road, N W 3 ? 


THE CHARGES AGAINST ME 

By the Archbishop of Westminster 

Dr Hinsley, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, has changed his mind about 
lawyers. This is what he has just told the 
annual meeting of the Society of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel. 

I have always tried to keep out of the 
clutches of lawyers and doctors. I took 
my idea of lawyers from Aesop’s Fables, 
where the disputing parties in regard to 
a nut got the shell and the lawyers got 
the kernel. Now I have a new idea 
of the legal profession, for I may have 
to appear before the courts. 

1 have been accused of putting up the 
British Empire to auction because I 
defended something like collective 
trusteeship; I have been accused ill 
Belgium of trying to sell the Belgian 
Congo to Hitler ; and I have had a letter 
from France saying that I .shall be tried 
by the courts of posterity as an equal 
of Bishop Cauchon, who condemned 
Joan of Arc. 


PETER 

We take this from the advertisement columns 
of the Morning Post. 

Born Easter Sunday, 1923. Died 
December 2, 1935. Lying at rest in a 
garden in England. A West Highland 
white terrier, who combined the quali¬ 
ties of constancy, nobility, straight¬ 
forwardness, dignity, and courage to the 
full. Adoring and adored by his mis¬ 
tress, he devoted Himself after her death, 
and in spite of his own grief, to loving 
and comforting the remaining four 
members of her family. Gallant and 
unselfish, and in later years in bad 
health, he carried the responsibility of 
his loved ones on his small shoulders 
sturdily to the end. Beautiful in form 
and beautiful in . spirit, we thank God 
for the great gift He gave us, both for 
the example of his virtues and for the 
comfort and pleasure of his dear 
presence. We pray that when wc, too, 
enter the Great Beyond, 'his. loving 
welcome will greet 11s as it always has in 
Jife. God bless PETER. 


V Newspaper 

~ BETTER TIMES 
FOR FRANCE 

RECONCILIATION 

The State of the Country 
Transformed in an Hour 

DISARMING THE PARTIES 

A remarkable change of affairs has 
come about in France, an act of 
reconciliation between parties which 
has greatly strengthened the Govern¬ 
ment of M. Laval. 

Much anxiety has been caused during 
the last few years by the growing up of 
organisations such as those which 
brought about tlic dictatorships in 
Germany and Italy. 

One of these, the Croix do Feu, has 
become powerful under the leadership of 
Colonel dc la Rocque, and several other 
more or less Fascist leagues have grown 
up around it. To counter these the 
Socialists, Radicals, and Communists had 
formed fighting leagues of their own. 

France was therefore faced with the 
existence of semi-military organisations 
growing up in.her midst with members 
by the hundred thousand, and the whole 
existence of the Republic was menaced 
by what The Times described as “ an 
abscess which threatened to poison the 
whole political world of France.” 

A Dramatic Scene 

It was-precisely in this way that the 
Fascists and the Nazis rose to power, 
and for a long time there lias been 
grave anxiety about the state of 
democracy in France. 

Suddenly, in a single hour, the whole 
situation was transformed by a dramatic 
scene in the French Chamber. It was 
one of those rare scenes in Parliament 
that become historic. Tiie spokesman 
of the Croix do Feu offered to disarm 
the League as a semi-military, organisa¬ 
tion if the spokesman for the Socialists 
would do the same. The Socialist 
spokesman jumped up and accepted the 
proposal, whereupon the Communist 
leader followed them, and the Govern¬ 
ment, taking note of this impressive 
event, instantly produced three Bills 
making such military organisations 
illegal and providing penalties for the 
carrying of arms and the printing of 
incitements to violence. 

The end of it all is that these organisa¬ 
tions become ordinary political parties, 
pursuing, their ends in constitutional 
ways instead of relying on violence. It 
is a great victory for democracy and a 
triumph for the peacemakers, opening 
a more peaceful domestic era for France 
and strengthening her influence in 
Europe. 


MR QUENNELL AND 
HIS BOOKS 

Thousands of readers of the C N, and 
all those who love to see fine ideas well 
carried out, will be sad to know that 
Mr C. II. B. Qucnncll will write no more 
of his books on Everyday Things. 

For years Mr and Mrs Quennell have 
been producing these books, and have 
given every artist and writer and 
teacher and historian a sort of visible 
background of history. Their books 
. show us the familiar things of all 
countries and all ages, and it is not 
surprising to know that they arc in use 
in nearly a thousand schools. 

Mr Quennell was also an architect, 
and his buildings brought him the gold 
and silver medals of his profession and 
a great reputation outside it. Now lie 
has passed away at 63, and one more 
life of great enthusiasm and love of good 
things is over in this world, though its 
influence goes on. 

CN READERS PLEASE NOTE 

The C N for next week, and also for 
Christmas week, will bo published on 
Tuesday.instead of Thursday. Why not 
give your newsagent an. order to deliver 
the paper regularly ? 


Little News Reel 

A Golden Oriole has been seen on the 
Malvern Hills, 

Sir William Bragg has been elected 
the new president of the Royal Society. 

A lady and a band of helpers have knitted 
2500 bed-jackets for a London hospital. 

It is feared that about 30,000 willow 
trees which were being grown for bats 
in Essex have been ruined by a pest/ 

Nearly a thousand descendants of 
Martin Luther have now been traced, 
chiefly in Holland, the Dutch Indies, 
and America. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
received ^3000 from somebody unknown, 
marked “ an aged man’s contribution 
toward conscience money.” 

The Prince of Wales has paid a sur¬ 
prise visit to the Clubland Church at 
Camberwell, and had chats with Jimmy 
Whitlock and Jack Kite, head senior 
and junior boys. - 

Within three days of the issue of its 
Annual Report the Allotments Com¬ 
mittee of the Society of Friends received 
^3000, including gifts Lorn the King 
and Queen. 

The ancient water supply started in 
the precincts of Canterbury. Cathedral, 
in 1130, and running from then till now. 
has been closed for drinking purposes 
as it is no longer pure. ’ 

After four years of consideration a 
Commission appointed by the Church 
of England has just rejected the claims 
of women to be priests, the Dean of 
St Paul’s alone dissenting. 


THE KING’S SISTER 

The Kings of Norway and Denmark 
came over the North Sea to stand, with 
King George when his sister, Princess 
Victoria, was laid to rest in St George’s 
' Chapel at Windsor last Saturday. 

The •Princess had devoted her life to 
children and was the ideal aunt of the 
royal family as well as a real friend of 
the children in the countryside in which 
slic' lived (at Ivcr in Bucks). Older 
readers of the C N will remember her 
devotion to her mother Queen Alexandra 
and her work for tlic wounded in the 
war. Her life was spent with flowers 
and books and music, serene and calm. 


STOP THE OIL QUICKLY 

By Sir Austen Chamberlain 

I hope the Government will be able 
to persuade the League to apply quickly 
an embargo on the export of oil from any 
sources within their control to Italy. 

• Sanctions are in the long run very 
effective, but most sanctions are slow of 
action. Wc have in oil a sanction which 
will be comparatively quick, and it is 
better for all concerned that it should be 
applied at pnee and as completely as 
possible. 

Things Said 

There is no likelihood that the League 
will weaken. Sir Samuel Hoare 

There will always be the 7000 who 
will not bow the knee to Baal. 

Dr Dibclius, German Protestant leader 

A democracy can bo successful only 
if the people are fit for it, 

Mr Herbert Morrison, M P 

We mufet have confidence in ourselves, 
knowing how many eyes are turned to 
us for guidance. Mr W. \V. Wakefield, M P 
We must have free trade in the com¬ 
merce of ideas; there is no anchorite 
cell for a nation. Lord Macmillan 

At 200 miles up the temperature 
would probably make steel redhot and 
melt brass. Professor G. T. R. Hill 

Mickey Mouse is the only public figure 
who is universally beloved. 

Mr David Low 
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Trees & Blooms—-Winter-.Beauty in Country & Greenhouse 



Winter Beauty—The rare beauty of a winter’s day is aptly shown in this picture taken beside the Grand Union Canal near Watford In Hertfordshire 



Christinas Lilies—The Christmas market will soon be ready for the thousands of lilies cirown In this nurserv at Hampton in Middlesex 
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ONE MORE LITTLE 
ONE 

Celluloid Again 

THE COMB THAT BURSTS 
INTO FLAME 

The C N lias appealed in vain to 
Parliament, and especially to all the 
women members, for many years past, 
to save our children from the bitter 
cruelty of celluloid toys. 

Now one more child has died from 
this inflammable material, not this time 
from one of its own toys, but from a 
celluloid comb. 

How much longer, we wonder, is the 
manufacture and sale of inflammable 
celluloid to be permitted ? 

This bright and intelligent baby 
girl, seeing her mother light the kitchen 
lire, followed her out of the room, picked 
up a celluloid comb from the scullery 
table, and returned to poke the fire with 
it. Poking the fire with a stick might 
not have been highly dangerous, but 
celluloid bursts into deadly flame at a 
touch, and the mother found the child 
with her dress smouldering and the 
blazing comb on her right foot. After 
much suffering the little one died in 
hospital three weeks later. 

The verdict of the jury was accidental 
death ; the C N verdict is : * 

A death that the makers of inflammable 
celluloid might have expected and that 
Parliament might have prevented . 


HE LAY DOWN TO SLEEP 
ON EVEREST 

The Lonely Climber 

Mount Everest, has given up another 
of the dauntless men who strove to 
subdue it and gloriously failed. 

Two years ago Captain Maurice 
Wilson set out with three native 
porters to climb the peak that had 
defied the concerted attempts of all 
expeditions so far. It was a desperate 
venture, which mountaineers more ex¬ 
perienced would have condemned. His 
porters felt it, and when, having 
pursued the beaten track of other 
climbers, a height of 21,000 feet was 
reached they left him. 

He went on alone, and from that 
time till last July he was not seen again. 
Then Mr Eric Simpson, reconnoitring 
the mountain, and following the now 
familiar route taken by others as well 
as by Captain Wilson, found his body. 

The lone climber had gone only a 
Jew hundred yards from the well- 
known site of Camp Three at 21,000 
feet; or, having failed to climb higher, 
had returned to a sheltered 'spot and 
set up his light tent. He lay down in it 
to die in his sleep. 

Tt is some consolation that he could 
not have perished from hunger, for he' 
had evidently found a store of pro¬ 
visions left by the expedition of the 
year before. He passed away without 
pain or consciousness. The mountain 
guarded him. The gales had sw r ept 
away from his body his win ding-sheet, 
the tent. 


1000 RUNS AT 70 MPH 

The Cheltenham Flyer was the first 
train in the world to run on a regular 
; schedule of over 70 miles an hour, and 
last week it completed a thousand runs 
at this high speed. 

* The time for its non-stop run between 
Swindon and Paddington is 65 minutes 
for just over 77 miles, and more than 
100,000 passengers have travelled on the 
train during its thousand runs. 


7000 Who Will Not 
Bow To Baal 

German Pastors Defy 
Church Dictator 

There was hope that a period of 
toleration would come in the German 
Church crisis, but the conflict continues. 

Hr Niemollcr, the former submarine 
commander, is still leading the pastors 
in the fight for freedom of conscience 
against a new dictator, but it is said 
that lie lias been forbidden to speak in 
public anywhere in Germany. 

Ilerr Kerri has made an ordinance 
which forbids Church associations or 
groups to appoint pastors, examine and 
ordain candidates, levy and spend 
Church taxes and other money, and issue 
instructions for announcements from 
the pulpits. The decree states that if the 
Confessional Councils of Brethren do not 
obey they will bo dissolved. 

On the day this ordinance came into 
force it was defied by Dr Otto Dibclius, 
who preached a sermon at Dr Niemollcr\s 
church at Dahlem on Elijah and the 
faithful 7000 who did not bow the knee 
to Baal, and also ordained pastors. 

In Prussia alone there are many more 
than 7000 supporters of the Confessional 
Pastors who will refuse to bow the knee, 
and no man knows what will happen. 

LATE LETTERS 

Where Have They Been ? 

Friends of the lonely islanders of 
St Kilda, outermost islet of the Outer 
Hebrides, have been receiving letters 
with a strange postmark, and the letters 
appeared to have had adventures equally 
strange. They had indeed. 

So remote is St Kilda that it has a mail 
only two or three times a year. Some of 
its inhabitants, therefore, decided to 
send their letters by a new way. Placing 
them in a hollow piece of wood with a 
note asking the finder to post them, they 
threw the wood into the .sea in the hope 
that it would drift across to the mainland 
of Scotland. 

The Atlantic currents, however, take 
wider sweeps than the men of St Kilda 
imagine, and after a live-months journey 
round the north of Scotland, and where 
else we cannot say, the piece of wood was 
thrown up on the island of Skute, near 
Haugcsund in Norway. 

The finder took the letters to the post 
office there, and they were posted in the 
usual way. See World Map 

The Best Way To 
Treasure Trove 

Could Father Christmas have come 
early ? That must have flashed through 
the mind of a man who found ^480 in 
his mattress the other day. 

On second thoughts it was not Father 
Christmas. 

The man who found the money is an 
unemployed Middlesbrough man to whom 
this hidden treasure had belonged with¬ 
out him knowing it for about three years. 

If he had loafed about and grumbled he 
would licver have found it; but he hated 
being idle so much that he looked round 
the home for a job to do and decided to 
rcstuff the mattress. 

The discovery is one more example that 
work is the best way to treasure trove. 


GOOD NEWS. JARROW 

The depression weighed a little less 
heavily last v month over Jarrow, for 840 
persons there and in Hcbburn, its neigh¬ 
bour, found work. 

At the New Year 350 men will get a 
year’s employment in constructing a 
coke oven and by-products plant to be 
laid down at Monkton, close by, at a cost 
of ^250,000. It is hoped, also, that 
negotiations for the restarting of the 
steelworks at J arrow will be successful. 


Work For the New 
Parliament 

The School Age Bill 

Tlic Government has drawn up a 
programme of practical and useful 
work for the first session. 

Many important measures were an¬ 
nounced in the King’s Speech, and the 
first to be introduced will be the long- 
promised Bill for raising the school age ; 
assistance will be given for adapting 
voluntary school buildings; and im¬ 
provements in the care of the health of 
children, extension of physical training, 
and development of technical schools are 
also promised. 

Another important measure is the 
extension of unemployment insurance to 
farm workers. 

Two steps are to be taken to meet the 
coal crisis, A Bill is to be brought in for 
the unification of the royalties paid to 
owners of property under which the coal¬ 
mines lie, and the Government is to use 
its power to improve the selling arrange¬ 
ments of the industry. A new inquiry 
based on modern knowledge is to be 
made with a view to improving the 
safety of the mines. 

Transport is to be helped in two ways : 
the railway companies are to be guaran¬ 
teed loans for development, and com¬ 
munications by air, at home and in .the 
Empire, arc to be extended. 

Slum-clearance and the evils of over¬ 
crowding are to be vigorously tackled, 
and a Bill for a national nursing service 
for mothers is to be introduced. 


ALICE IN CIRCUS LAND 

Stealing the Milk Tins 

Alice the Zoo elephant, of which wc 
have lately heard after many years from 
Australian readers of the ON, is deter¬ 
mined to keep in the news. 

She is still the pride of Wirth’s Circus 
at Melbourne, and is disposed to take 
advantage of her age and position. For 
several days tins of condensed milk had 
been missing from a shed, and the circus 
people set a watch for the thief. 

They saw the venerable old lady 
lumber up to the shed, dexterously open 
the door with her trunk, and vanish 
inside. When she reappeared she had 
a tin of milk curled up in her trunk, and, 
banging it on a convenient peg to open 
it, she drank the milk with every 
appearance of enjoyment. 

A whole pile of empty tins was found 
on the other side of a fence where Alice 
had thrown them. Not a very ladylike 
action, some might say ; Litter . Lout, 
perhaps others might say; but Alice at 
the age of 120 is a privileged creature. 

However long she may be lost to sight 
she will be to memory dear. There are 
still living grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers who rode on her back at the 
London Zoo when they were children. 


THE LEAGUE IS DOING WELL 

I am glad to be able to tell the House 
that the League machinery is working 
well. Sir Samuel Hoarc 

The League is a young body. This is 
the first time it lias been confronted 
with a situation in which it could act 
and where it has acted. 

I am not discouraged because it works 
slower than I could have wished. A 
great institution like the League cannot 
be made in a day. It must bo a thing 
of slow and gradual growth, and it will 
be by the way it is handled in case 
after case that its authority will be 
gradually built up and its strength 
affirmed. Sir Austen Chamberlain 


It is good to read that in a village in 
County Durham, one of our several 
distressed areas, the least poor of the 
poor are now subscribing their mites 
to help the very poor to a good meal 
once a week of soup and meat pies, 


A PENNY FROM THE 
LOOKER-ON 

Easy Way To a Great 
Thing 

Dr Cyril Norwood is right. Give 
boys places to play games and they 
will not want to stand watching them. 

More playing-fields for poor boys arc a 
national need. But there is no need to 
put the playing-fields on the rates. They 
could be provided by those who have 
money to pay for watching games. 

Why not put a penny stamp on every 
ticket for admission to football matches, 
cricket grounds, tennis tournaments, 
and racecourses, and so raise from this 
entertainment tax a fund to buy the 
playing-fields ? 

It would soon mount up. There were 
well over 50,000 people to see the 
German footballers play the English 
eleven at White Hart Lane. That would 
have given the fund more Ilian £200. 
More than ten times that amount would 
come in every Saturday of the football 
season. i 

A year’s gate at all forms of games 
and pastimes would lay the foundation 
of a healthier, happier generation of boys 
by putting them on the right spot to 
play the game, making them players 
instead of idle spectators. 

THE DRAGON S BID FOR 
FREEDOM 

They arc very uneasy about Sumba, 
the Komodo Dragon, at the Zoo. 

He cats well. His keeper reports that 
he never leaves many chicken bones or 
much out of a rabbit, and eggs are quite 
a fancy with him. But he is restless. 

It may be that he is homesick, thinking 
of the steamy jungle and muddy river of 
his birthplace in the Dutch East Indies, 
But the feeling is telling on his temper. 

One day he made a determined effort 
to get out, perhaps to get back home. 
He bent back the strong wire netting 
behind his window, and thrust a vicious- 
looking head through the glass. 

A passer-by looked up to see why a 
pane oi glass had fallen at her feet, and 
there above her was Sumba 1 s nightmare 
head and half his body stretching like a 
gargoyle above her. Lucky for her, 
lucky for everybody, that at the last 
moment Sumba hesitated to take the 
high jump. 

There would have been a new tale of 
St George and the Dragon, with the lady 
as the princess, and keepers combining 
to play the part of the knight. 

What Will Christmas Bring 
T o Bishop Auckland? 

Even Father Christmas is affected by 
these hard times. 

To the south of England lie will no 
doubt bring this year the usual toys and 
sweets and little luxuries expectecT of 
him; but when lie reaches South Wales 
or Durham, for example, he must feel 
in his sack for more solid presents, 
blankets and shoes and warm clothing, 
if he is to bring real joy to the families 
where tliCvSe necessities are so scarce. : 

Last year he was backed up manfully 
by lucky folk with kind hearts who sent 
£160 and nearly 9000 garments for dis¬ 
tribution by the Personal Service League 
in Bishop Auckland and the mining 
villages around. Life is no easier there 
now than 12 months ago, and Mr Ernest 
Taylor, of Joseph Lingford and Son, 
Bishop Auckland, has undertaken to 
receive , and distribute to the best 
advantage the gifts so urgently needed. 


Hot water day and night, baths, and 
mahogany-panelled quarters for the crews 
will be installed in three new steam 
trawlers to be launched at Hull. 
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ACROSS CHINA 

Sir Eric Teichmfln, 
who left Peking three 
months ago with five 
native servants and two 
motor-lorries to travel 
to India, has reached 
Kashgar. 


PAG/ F tC 


m Wf 

.... 

lawayo ^ 

::*r \Vjfoohanncsburg 

BuenosAires? 7 CapeTown 


THE MAN WHO SPOKE 
TO YESTERDAY 

Past, Present, and Future 
Listen Together 

Past, present, and future—-a business 
man.at his telephone in London has 
made his voice heard in all three at the 
same time. 


By order of the Govern¬ 
ment of India the dead 
cities in the jungles arc 
to be charted and photo¬ 
graphed from the air. 
The airmen will also 
search for other for- 
gotten cities. 


.. . 


Koclanfs . 


BIG DIAMOND FOUND 

While cleaning a separator at 
the Boa Vista mine in Brazil a 
boy noticed a hard lump of clay. 
On breaking it open a large 
white diamond worth £7000 was 
revealed. 


METEOR HITS THE EARTH 

A meteor which fell about i 
mile from Victoria Falls one 
evening after sunset shook the 
earth. Particles were seen to 
break off the meteor as it passed 
over Livingstone. 



ISLAND IRON MINE 

The iron ore deposits on Koolan 
Island, Western Australia, arc 
to be mined, It is estimated 
that the output at first will 
amount to 250,000 tons a year. 


THE TRAIN THEY COULD 
NOT SEE 

Feeling a Railway 


THE CASES ARE 
DIFFERENT 

Abyssinia and Japan 


A CENTURY IN A 
CARAVAN 

Old Lady of Our English Fields 


Tomorrow morning had come in New 
Zealand when at one in the daytime lie 
spoke in England. It was night of the 
same day in Australia, mid-afternoon in 
South Africa, evening in India, and it 
was early morning in North and South 
America. 

So his parting message to his various 
business offices overseas ran, “Good 
morning, New York and Buenos Aires ; 
Good afternoon, Cape Town, Johannes¬ 
burg, and Bulawayo; Good evening, 
Bombay and Calcutta; Good night, 
Syd ney, Melbournc, Adelaide, and Perth; 
Good morning, Wellington. 

Wellington's morning was so young 
that lie apologised for getting the office 
up. so early. 

The feat, which no longer astonishes 
us, so used arc we to the marvels of 
wireless telephony, was made possible 
by linking up Aldwycli through the 
Queen Victoria exchange to Rugby by 
land line. Then the message went through 
the air to its destinations, being taken up 
by land lines again between Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, and Bulawayo, between 
Bombay and Calcutta, and between 
Sydney and the other Australian capitals. 

This astonishing linking-up depended 
on the combination of wire and wireless. 
Now we are going to* lunch, said Mr 
Usher, as his listeners went their various 
ways—some to breakfast, some to dinner, 
and some to bed again. 


THE CN AT BARNARDO’S 

Some of our readers have been sending 
tlicir C Ns to Dr Barnardo’s Homes for 
many years, and Mr Macdonald, who is the 
Chief Medical Officer there, tells us that 
the children in the hospitals and con¬ 
valescent homes “find it most enthralling.'’ 
■ . But the number received now is not 
enough to go round, and perhaps readers 
who are willing to pass on tlicir papers 
would send them to 18 Stepney 
Causeway, London, Ei, to give joy to 
some of Dr Barnardo’s big family. 


A pathetic yet not unhappy story is 
told in The Times of a number of blind 
children in London. 

On arrival they were taken to Pad¬ 
dington Station, where facilities were 
afforded them to go over the. Torbay 
express, which leaves at noon daily. 
They particularly wanted to visit "the 
restaurant car, and were first conducted 
to the kitchen adjoining. Here they 
were told about a hamper of ice, and 
each one insisted on touching it. The 
party went into a dining-car, touching 
tables, knives and forks, scats and racks. 

The engine was next visited, and the 
children greatly enjoyed touching some 
of the levers. When they heard’the 
train depart they waved entlnisiastic- 
ally to the driver and fireman and the 
passengers. “ Light denied,” as Milton 
said, yet happy. 


A CHRISTMAS CARD IDEA 

The British railways have hit upon 
a novel Christmas card idea. 

It is a greeting card with slots inside 
for railway tickets, and it carries the 
cheerful* message, “ Come and join the 
family party. This is the railway ticket 
which will bring you. Best -wishes for 
Christmas and New Year.” ■* 

Period returns available for use on 
outward journeys at any time up to and 
including January 4 may be bought in 
advance, and sent to friends in the special 
Christmas card. Other tickets may be 
had for specified dates. 


MANX COWS TO SWIM NO MORE 

For years the cows brought by farmers 
from the Isle of Man to the Calf of Man, 
a small island off the south coast, have 
swum across .the Sound. 

They did not seem to mind this way 
of travelling, vbut animal lovers have 
pro.test.cd. that it is hardly fair to the 
cows. to make them swinj, so. they are 
now to travel in comfort on a raft. 


Sir Edward Grigg lias been speaking 
at the New School of Peace in Paris. 

Many Frenchmen, ho said, were 
inclined to believe that Britain is using 
the League for her own ends in* the 
present dispute, pointing to previous 
challenges which she failed to meet, 
such as Japan’s action in Manchuria 
and Germany's rearmament. 

Sir Edward Grigg pointed out that 
the circumstances of these two cases 
were very different from Mussolini’s 
war on Abyssinia. It was not practic¬ 
able for the League to take action against 
Japan because America was not a 
member, and it is. indispensable that 
she should take part in any serious 
steps taken in the Far East, The 
rearmament of Germany was not a 
direct breach of the Covenant, but of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Mussolini’s action, however, is a direct 
challenge which the League could not 
ignore with honour. 


AILSA CRAIG IN TOUCH WITH 
THE WORLD 

. Ailsa. Craig, the rock islet in the Firth 
.of Clyde which is passed by thousands 
of holiday-makers on pleasure cruises, 
is to be brought into closer touch with 
the mainland, 

A wireless station is being installed 
so that people living there may be in 
direct communication with Girvan, 

Up to the present primitive methods 
of signalling have been used. If a doctor 
was urgently needed after dark beacons 
were lit to attract attention, aiid during 
the day in times of emergency a.message 
was sent by carrier pigeon, 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Confucius . .. Kon-fu-shc-us. . 

Gizeh. - . . . ■ Ge-zeh 

Hammurabi..IIam-moo-rah-be . 
Nagano , . . . . . Nah : gah-no 


Old Mrs Honour Matthews was born 
in a caravan. 

It was her cradle, her perambulator, 
her carriage for 103 years, and in a 
caravan she died. 

Never in all her life did this wonderful 
old lady spend a day in a house. 
Throughout a life which began when 
William the Fourth was king she 
travelled, first with her parents and 
then with .. her showman husband, 
through the length and breadth of 
England. 

None knew its woods and fields 
better, and wc like to think that none 
felt more fully the delight of Mr 
Petulcngro 1 the . gipsy in “ the sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all: sweet 
things ” ; and likewise in “ the wind on 
the heath.” 

They gave her health and happiness. 
Almost to her last day she could thread 
a needle without glasses; and when 
for her came the. day when her eyes 
closed for ever, tier sons and daughters 
were about her in the caravan, 


HER FATHER SAW NELSON 

Blacldieath has lost one of its in¬ 
teresting figures, Mrs Palmer. She would 
not believe that anybody, in England 
was older than she was; and perhaps 
she was right, for she was 108. 'She 
leaves a daughter who is over 70. 

Nelson used to live in a street not 
far away from where she died, and her 
father passed him in the street on his 
way to board the Victory. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
• r ,Commonwealth gold cup, 1650 . £2300 
16th-century suit of armour . £1850 
. A silver bowl, 1688 .... £399 

Silver salver, 1723 ... . £332 

17th-century German sword . £220 

Six Queen Anne dining-chairs £200 
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Carrying on School 

The school age is to he raised at 
last, and we hope that the 
Government will listen also to Sir 
Francis Goodenough's eloquent 
plea for Day Continuation Schools. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
young people study at evening 
classes after working hours, and 
it is not good for them or their 
studies. Let employers realise 
that by giving time off (two half¬ 
days a week) they can benefit 
themselves and their employees, 
and add to the working power of 
the nation. 

Our own view is that day 
attendance at Continuation 
Schools should be compulsory, 
and that it should be a condition 
of employment up to 18 that 
boys and girls should remain in 
such training* 

How true it is that “ what is 
needed in a modern State which 
lives on successful manufacturing 
and trading is a constant influx 
into business of young men and 
women of great ability who have 
had a fair chance to develop their 
characters and to obtain skill 
and knowledge.” 

In the most progressive towns 
of Germany, even before the 
war, the Day Continuation School 
had proved its merit. 

In Munich, for example, the 
school was housed in a very 
beautiful building, and the wood¬ 
work and metalwork were models 
of their kind. In ample class¬ 
rooms the young people of Munich 
continued their general education 
while learning their trades. 

There was a special linoleum 
class because that article was 
made in the city. Very sensibly 
the children were taught not 
only about their trade, but about 
taking care of their health while 
engaged in it. So with all the 
other trades of that lovely town, 

A nation should believe that it 
can afford nothing if it cannot 
afford to train its people. After 
the disastrous peace of Tilsit a 
great German said “ only educa¬ 
tion can save us,” and that is 
always true. 

The matter of school build¬ 
ings is of great importance. A 
school should be an object-lesson 
in beautiful work. It does not 
avail to teach a child to do good 
work while it is surrounded by 
the products of bad, careless, or 
inartistic work. We wish every 
British town had a Continuation 
School like that of Munich. 

Who shall estimate in pounds 
sterling the material value of an 
educational system devoted to the 
full development of the powers 
of a great nation? And who 
shall put a limit to the happiness 
and the perfectly proper pride 
liberated in the process ? 


IP 

i|li 

The Editor’s Table 


II 

in 

(THE EDI 


| John Carpenter House, London 


TORS WINDOW 

\ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

1 Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

C- I 

FROM MY WINDOW 


Tommy Rot 

ytyiz suppose there never have been 
so many brains at work in the 
world as now, and certainly never so 
many queer ones. 

Wc may read any Sunday how the 
stars determine what we shall do next 
Wednesday, and the kind of brain 
that caters for us in this respect has 
just been reporting the death of a 
very great man. There was much to 
say of him, for lie did much for the 
world; but all that one New York 
reporter could cable to London was 
that his death revived the superstition 
about the curse of the Pharaohs. 

Dr Breasted, it seems, advised the 
opening of the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
and he is the eighth- man associated 
with it who lias died 1 
We must suppose that the only 
proof that the curse does hot exist 
would be if these eight men had lived 
for ever. 

Tommy Rot, Dr Breasted called it 
all, and tommy rot it is. 

O, Most Wise Judge 

]\/[r Justice Humphreys the other 
day, in sentencing a burglar 
agec.1 33, took into account the fact 
that the offender had been made a 
criminal by harsh punishment in¬ 
flicted years ago. 

<f The outstanding and painful fact 
in your case,” said the judge, “ is that 
when you were a boy of 15 and com¬ 
mitted an offence, in all human possi¬ 
bility led on by others older than your¬ 
self, you were sent to an ordinary 
prison - full of bad , characters for 
what was called imprisonment with 
hard labour. Nobody would be 
surprised that by that sentence you 
were made into a criminal, because 
that is the effect of sending a boy 
to an ordinary prison where he 
associates with criminals.” 

These, words cannot be too deeply 
taken to heart. 

© 

Let Us Be Bold 

^notiier. Naval Conference has been 
opened. Another opportunity is 
thus afforded to propose Disarmament 
on terms reasonable to all. 

Let us recall a proposal made in 1932 
by the U S President, Mr Hoover. 
He laid before the Disarmament 
Conference the following programme : 
Reduction of the world's armies, 
navies, and air forces by a third. 

Maximum dimensions of the submarine 
tonnage of any nation to be 35,000. 

Abolition of bombing aeroplanes, tanks, 
chemical warfare, and big mobile guns. 
The proposal to reduce all navies 
by a third is worth recalling in view 
of the new naval talks. It is also to 
be remembered that Britain, Italy, and 
all the other nations except France 
warmly welcomed the suggestions. 

Let us be bold , and make big 
suggestions now. 


First Steps at Eton 

£ton boys have found a good use for 
the time spared from the playing- 
liclds. They arc building up a bird 
sanctuary by the river. 

An osier bed by the side of the 
Thames has been leased and fenced in, 
and the Etonian naturalists have been 
busy raising the ground-level and 
making the place safe for birds. 

Wc are delighted. The next thing 
for Eton should be a hare sanctuary. 
©' 

The Empty Pedestal 

w* see that Canon Sheppard has 
suggested Lord Jellicoe for the 
empty pedestal in Trafalgar Square. 
We hope to see a monument of Lord 
Jellicoe in some place, but for the 
empty pedestal the C N still votes for 
the Chief Scout. 

© ' 

Tip-Cat 

^ Jiie modern girl likes coolc- 
<s ing. But does the modern 

_ man like her cooking ? 

. □ 

JjRiTisn stamps have less gum than 
. they used to, but it tastes better. 
Englishmen say they lick all the rest. 

B ( 

■\yiNTER is the most expensive season. 

At Christmas our relations are 
especially dear to us. 




Peter Puck 

Wants To 


\ Know 

WwT 


~y/T 

What a hot- 
water bottle is 


when it is cold 


A countryman who met his'MP said 
he was greatly taken with him. By 
a photographer ? 

0 

A film should never drag. It should 
draw. 

0 

dog swallowed some of his master's 
bills. It’s wonderful how much 
animals take in. 

jfyjANY friendships are made on 
the [skating-rink. When 
the ice is broken. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
piFTY acres on the crest of the Hog's 
Back have been given to Guildford 
for ever. 

J7dinburgiCs twelfth Nursery School 
lias been opened. 

The Government obtained its new 
loan of £300,000,000 in three hours. 

JUST AN IDEA 
We must all be kind , but let its try 
to be , as Sir James Barrie says, a little 
hinder than is necessary . 


When Bairnies Cuddle 
Doon 

YV/Tien Daddy goes away, to 
vv work 

And children go to school or play, 
Then Mother goes from room to 
room 

And puts the scattered things 
away. 

Young John’s are tossed upon the 
floor ; 

He promised—he forgot again ! 
Another room is almost neat ; 
She thanks you, loving little Jane. 

And as she makes the beds she 
dreams 

Of other beds where they must 
lie, 

When she can smooth the sheets 
no more 

Or help to put their troubles by. 

She dreams and prays. She dare 
not ask 

For silken sheets and downy beds. 
But, I^ordy when they lie clown at 
night. 

Thy love be in their hearts and 
heads . Janet Farwell 

© 

Thanks For Mrs Cadbury 

FAeunquent, of course, is a handy 
word applied to one who fails 
in his duty or commits an offence. 

It helps us to avoid calling a child a 
criminal. We do not believe that any 
child is a criminal, and the use of the 
term <f juvenile delinquent ” is a sign 
reason, 

In Birmingham they have started a 
promising experiment in helping such 
young delinquents to recover their 
natural happiness and usefulness. 

A hostel has been built by Mrs 
Barrow Cadbury and presented to 
the city to make a home for young 
offenders. They are allowed to earn 
their own living in the factories or 
other workplaces of the district and 
live in the hostel, which will help them 
to preserve or regain self-respect. 

The idea is excellent and will 
doubtless make its way. 

© 

When Napoleon Was Flying 

When Napoleon was flying 
From the field of Waterloo, 

A British soldier dying 
To his brother bade adieu. 

“ And take (he said) this token 
To the maid that owns my faith, 

With the words that 1 have spoken 
In affection’s latest breath.” 

Sore mourned the brother’s heart. 
When the youth beside him fell; 

But the trumpet warned to part, 

And they took a sad farewell. . 

There was many a friend to lose him, 
For that gallant soldier sighed ; 

But the maiden of his bosom 
Wept when all their tears were dried. 

Thomas Campbell 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Quarrelling Dictator 

Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up 
in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is 
corrupted. Henry the Sixth 
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THE SHADOW ON 
THE MIST 

A Mountain Riddle 

Many people, have been writing to 
The Times puzzled and somewhat awed 
by the weird shadows of themselves 
which they have seen on their travels. 

The first described how on the top of 
Snowdon he saw, high in the heavens, 
a gigantic image of himself encircled by 
two rainbows. The setting Sun was 
throwing them on a curtain of mist. 

A few days later a man wrote of an 
even stranger experience on Snowdon 
40 years ago. With his father and 
brothers lie had watched the Sun rise. 
Then they all turned round and saw 
themselves grouped within a complete 
halo on a curtain of mist in the valley 
below. His father stepped 50. yards to 
one .side and found that he could see a 
solitary shadow of himself within a halo, 
but could no longer see the shadows of his 
sons. Each then separated and saw a 
shadow of himself in a halo, but not those 
of his brothers or father. 

The Explanation 

The explanation of these shadows is 
that they arc in the mist as well as on it. 
Each man’s shadow is thrown back, 
not by a solid flat surface like a wall, 
but by the myriad spaced-out drops of 
moisture forming the mist. A zone 
right through the mist is made dark, 
because the man’s body cuts off the rays 
of sunlight piercing it and shining on 
its minute drops, fn other words, the 
shadow is formed in a space of three 
dimensions instead of two, the depth 
being far more than the width and height. 
Because he is in the direct line between 
the Sun and his shadow, penetrating 
deeply into the mist, the shadow appears 
darker to its producer than to anyone 
beside him who views it at an angle. 

A WEED TAKESlFUGHT 

Disappearance on Both Sides 
of the Atlantic 

A common weed, the eel-grass of sea- 
coast and rivers, is slipping mysteriously 
from the world. 

If it were not for the botanists its 
disappearance might not have been 
noted till one day the world woke up to 
find that, like the smell of musk, it had 
apparently gone for ever. 

Some day, perhaps, both might re¬ 
appear, for the rise and decline of species 
of vegetable and even animal life form a 
problem far from being solved. Reasons 
might be put forward for the disappear¬ 
ance, but they seldom fit all the facts. 
We do not know enough. 

The first disappearance of the sea- 
grass, or cel-grass, known to the botanists 
as a true flowering plaint, was noted on 
the North American coasts from Vir¬ 
ginia to Nova Scotia. Then France and 
Holland reported the shrinking, England 
came next in the reports, Essex losing 
the Black water River grass, and Dorset 
and Devon following quickly. Denmark 
and Sweden are the latest losers. 

It is something more than a strange 
example of Nature's vagaries, for the 
cel-grass in shallow waters is food for 
shellfish and birds. It makes good 
manure for land. It was coming into 
use for lining walls in buildings to make 
these sound proof. 

Why is it going ? Some say that oil- 
pollutcd waters have damaged it. Others 
think it might be affected by some plant 
fungus which destroys it. But neither 
of these causes could possibly account 
for its simultaneous disappearance on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Wc may believe that there is nothing 
in its life history to indicate that it is 
falling a prey to disease and decay. The 
onset is too sudden for that’ The hope 
is that it will rise again, and this 
flowering weed have a second blooming. 


London's Tower of Learning 



Rival To the Towers of Westminster 


In two years a colossal tower will 
* dominate the new buildings .■ of 
London University. 

It will be 210 feet high and, with its 
many storeys and its massive Square 
top, will be the most impressive of 
all the high buildings in London. Only 
St Paul’s, with its cross 365 feet above 
the street, will be able to hold its own 
against it, for, though Big Ben’s tower 
is 320 feet and the tower of Westminster 
Cathedral 283, their slender proportions 


will be less prominent than the new 
tower to anyone looking down on 
the great city from the heights of 
Hampstead or Sydenham. 

The base of the tower will be the 
working library of the University, while 
in its rooms books will be stored. It 
Wilt bo, indeed, a real tower of learn¬ 
ing, as well as a symbol of the majesty 
of this group of new buildings which 
after so long has given London 
University a worthy home. » 


The Big Bad Wolf 


WHO LOVES THE 
MEDWAY? 

Let the Old Bridge Go 

The crusade for pulling down the 
ugly railway bridge at Rochester has 
drawn to itself a great and sympathetic 
group of people. 

The bridge has grown old in doing 
nothing, having long been superseded, 
and it has become far more objectionable 
as a spoiler of the Medway than the 
barren fig tree which cumbered the 
ground so long ago. Strange that the 
beautiful Medway should be spoiled by 
ugly shops at Maidstone and by an 
ugly bridge at Rochester. Has Kent no 
love for its rivers ? 

The removal of this useless bridge at 
Rochester would give much work to 
idle men and add much beauty to the 
Medway. Surely the Rochester Bridge 
Trustees and the Southern Railway and 
the Rochester taxpayers could join 
together for such a fine bit of work. 

Among those who hope it will be 
done wo notice the names of Sir Robert 
Gower, M P, Sir Herbert Baker, R A, 
Mr Guy Dawber, A R A, Dr Mortimer 
Wheeler, Mr Malcolm Stewart, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Lord Rochester, Mr 
Donald Maxwell, Sir Park Goff, K C, and 
Dr Dudley Stamp. Wc would like to 
add our name, and those of all who love 
a beautiful town and hate old rubbish. 


W here Ole Man River goes rolling 
along the Big Bad Wolf is now 
taking snapshots of himself. 

It has all been arranged for him by 
the USA officers of the biological 
.survey, who have set up cameras in the 
Louisiana Wild Life Refuge to catch 
Brer Wolf in his unguarded moments. 

In paraffined cardboard boxes on 
posts are charges of flashlight powder; 
and by their side are special cameras. 
In the boxes are electric fuses joined to 
wires running through the undergrowth. 
When an animal brushes against one 
of these almost invisible wires, or treads 
on others on the ground, the fuse 
explodes the flashlight powder. 

At the same time the air concussion 
of the explosion snaps the shutter of 


the camera, and there on the plate 
appears the photograph of the wolf in 
all his natural ferocity. He generally 
looks fierce in the photographs because 
he is startled. 

According to all accounts more impres¬ 
sive pictures of the kind have seldom 
been seen than those taken in this way. 

Simple as it sounds, much patience 
lias been required and man}' disappoint¬ 
ments were experienced. The wires have 
a way of going wrong through damp or 
corrosion ; and there 1 are many other 
sitters, like pigs, raccoons, and skunk, 
who set the apparatus going and provide 
unwanted snapshots of themselves. But 
a very fine series of portraits of the Big 
Bad Wolf is being got together. Other 
animals will please note. 


Rivers Still Want Water 


A ll the rain that fell in the first three 
weeks of November failed to fill up the 
chalk though it flooded the clayey levels. 

A curious example of this distribution 
has been visible in the streams rising 
in the Chiltern Hills, one of the main 
sources of London’s water supply. The 
rainfall has filled the wells of the 
surrounding country, bringing many of 
them to a level unknown for the past 
two years, but the rivers have not yet 
received the effect of it. The chalk 
strata require more time for saturation. 

The River Missbourne, which should 
flow through Great Missenden, Amer- 
sham, and between Harewood Downs 
and the opposite hills past Chalfont 
St Giles, is still only a trickle, its water¬ 
cress beds dry or converted into lawns. 

It should flow into tlic Colne near 
Denham. The Colne, nominally a river 
35 miles long, rising near Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire, flowing between Buck¬ 


inghamshire and ’ Middlesex, past Wat¬ 
ford, Rickmansworth, and Uxbridge, 
till it joins the Thames at Staines, is a 
curious example of scantiness of flow. 

It is still a stream rather than a river 
till it is joined by the 11-mile Ver at 
Colncy Street. The Ver, flowing past 
St Albans (ancient Ver ulamium), is really 
a river, and so much fuller than the 
Colne that it might puzzle geographers 
to explain why the joint tributary is 
called the Colne instead of the Ver. The 
name generally goes to the bigger flow. 

The explanation of the Colne's scanty 
flow is that a large part of it is lost in the 
“ swallow holes ” of the chalk. But there 
is reason to believe that this loss of 
water, though much increased by recent 
drought, is of much older standing. 

There was a time, .some centimes 
ago, when the Colne, not suffering this 
depletion, was a bigger as well as a 
longer river than its tributary the Ver. 


Mrs Rasmussen's New Dress 


L ittle Tom Tucker sang for his supper. 

Mrs Karen Rasmussen dug for a 
summer frock—and got it. 

It was in the early summer of this 
year that her husband, a Danish master 
mason, decided that the time had come 
for them to have a "brick-and-mortar 
house instead of the wooden shanty they 
were living in. He had the site and 
the building material and the plans all 
prepared: the only thing that was 
lacking was time. So he said to his wife : 

“ If you will dig the foundations of 
our house while I am out at work you 
shall have a new summer dress.” 

We have a shrewd suspicion that 
Mrs Rasmussen would have done that 


job of work without any reward, but no 
doubt the. vision of a new frock made 
her labours all the ,sweeter. 

For many weeks she dug and shovelled, 
and shovelled and (lug, and, after the 
deep and roomy cellars had been dug 
and the earth removed by her own un¬ 
aided efforts, she helped her husband to 
build the snug little.one-storey cpttage 
with its wide verandah and red-tiled roof. 

That she kept house/cooked the food, 
minded the. garden, and looked; after 
her two little sons at the same time goes 
without saying. Mrs Rasmussen must 
be one of those women of whom it is said 
that tlicir value is far above rubies. And 
we are sure Mr Rasmussen thinks so too. 


ONE PER CENT 

Amazing British Credit 

The Government has borrowed 
^100,000,000 at one per cent and 
^200,000,000 at two and a half. 

This operation was not to increase 
the indebtedness of the Government, 
but to pay off old debts with new ones. 

It is the first time in our history that 
tlic Treasury has been able to borrow 
money from the public at the nominal 
rate of interest of only one per cent. 
This loan is repayable in five years time. 

The higher percentage loan is almost 
as remarkable. It is repayable in 25 
years, and it is the first time that the 
Treasury has been able to borrow for 
such a period at so low a figure. 

British credit has been spoken of as 
the sinews of war ; it is also the sinews 
of peace. When a nation can borrow 
money at such low interest it can do 
many wonderful things cheaply—if it 
cares to do so. 


THE FARMERS OF 
HERMANUS 

Some farmers near Hermanns in 
South Africa were faced not long ago 
with a dilemma. 

Many acres of their land had been 
flooded by heavy rains, and the water 
seemed likely to remain there, as the 
rough weather had caused sand dunes 
near the sea to shift, blocking the river 
which had overflowed its banks so that 
a lake was formed. 

The only way to reclaim the water¬ 
logged land was by digging an outlet 
400 yards long through the dunes. It 
was a herculean task, but the farmers 
organised a band of labourers with picks 
and shovels who started to make a 
cutting four feet deep and six wide. 

When it was finished the water refused 
to flow through it; but they deepened 
the trench, and after much coaxing tlic 
stream began to trickle down. Gradually 
the water gathered in strength and 
began to rush toward the sea. After a 
few hours it had become a full-sized 
river, and dashed down to the shore 
with such force that it beat back the 
mountainous breakers which were crash¬ 
ing on to the beach. 

- Higher up the flood waters began to 
recede, and. soon the farmers had re¬ 
gained the land which had been so 
nearly lost. 
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The Children 


Dartington Hall of Merry England the little states Lifeboat and 



r T 1 ilE C N admires two sorts of people, 
^ those like Mr II. G. Wells who 
evolve great ideas for remodelling the 
world in the future, and those like the 
Elmhirst family who pitch in and. do 
something now. Today wc admire the 
Elm hirsts, for wc have just been to 
Dartington Hall. 

Dartington Hall has had a life of its 
.own since Saxon times : its life as a 
Nourishing manor under the Normans; 
its Tudor period when the owner was 
advised by Raleigh about re-planning 
the gardens ; its modernisation in the 
seventeen hundreds. The great yew 
tree by the Clock Tower has seen 
centuries of it. 

A Ten-Years Plan 

The ill-fortune that overcame the 
world with the war brought its downfall, 
'faxes and death duties laid a heavy 
hand on its acres, until by 1925, when its 
new fairy-godmother took it under her 
care, most of its fine farmland was 
derelict and its Great Hall a roofless ruin. 

Today it is a going concern, furnishing 
work for 1100 people, selling produce to 
thousands, and paving the way for the 
regeneration of the countryside. It is a 
modern miracle. 

That great idealists who supplement 
each other must meet is, wc believe, a 
law of the spiritual world. So it docs 
not surprise us that Mrs Dorothy 
Whitney Straight, the American heiress, 
should have met Leonard K. Elmhirst, 
the English agricultural economist of 
worldwide experience. What docs sur¬ 
prise us is that in this muddled world 
their magnificent plan for creating a spot 
of Mercy England at Totnes in Devon¬ 
shire should be moving forward on 
schedule by a Ten-Years Plan: two 
years to look and think, five years for 
research, three years to establish pro¬ 
ductive capacity. 

. Tli is Ten-Years PI tin, laid down in 
1925, is going through to time: good 
augury for the success of the Fifty-Years 
Plan on which the Woodlands Depart¬ 
ment has embarked. 

The name Dartington Hall seems to 
mean all things to all men. To some 
it means a Modern Experimental School, 
to others it is the home of the Jooss 
Ballet. Gardeners recognise the iiame 
as " that place that .gets out the cata¬ 
logue ” ; builders say, <f Oh yes, the 
saw-mill ” ; shops say, “ Where they 
make those fine tweeds ? " Few people 
can actually have a picture of Darting- 
ton Hall as a whole. 

It contains all these activities and 
many others. But .it is more than any 
one of . them. It is more even than the 
sum of them, for it is the partial expres¬ 
sion of h great idea, an idea that grows 
and unfolds. 

Information Free For All 

Briefly, Dartington Hall is an experi¬ 
ment in remaking a unit of our country¬ 
side'(about 3000/acres) nearer to the 
heart's desire, in terms of our modern 
world. It strives .to put all that is good 
in science and invention at the disposal 
of rural life without destroying any of 
its true values. It is trying to meet the 
breakdown of the old landlord-and- 
ienant relationship by building up a 
newi sound, workable, financial basis 
for farming so that the land will become 
as good an investment as a factory for 
making motors or soap. 

The tests it applies to the experiment 
are these : 

Is it sound economically ? (Can it pay 
its own way ?) 

Is it sound scientifically ? (Is all the 
work efficient ?) 

Is it sound socially ? (Is it making a 
good life for its people ?) 

The experiment is being made that 
others may copy. Dartington Hall is 
willing to-share its discoveries. Visitors 
come at the rate of 1000 a month. 
Information is never refused. The 
experiment has made use of the know¬ 
ledge of the whole world and it wants to 
repay its share to the common fund. ‘ 


Both the Danish system of special¬ 
ised dairy-larming and the Devonshire 
system of generalised farming are being 
given a fair trial side by side on the 
Dartington Hall estate. Tlio Economic 
Research Department charts the re¬ 
sults. Both farms produce milk of the 
very best quality and take prizes at 
most of the West Country shows. 

Like its milk, the other main activities 
of Dartington Hall centre about the 
natural products of Devonshire : sheep 
give the wool that makes the hand- 
woven tweeds and shetlands ; apples 
and pears arc pressed for cider and 
perry; trees give timber; seasoned 
wood leads to furniture, clay to pottery, 
liens to eggs. 

In addition, groups of workers were 
brought together to restore the ancient 
buildings, construct the new ones, and 
reclaim the gardens. To disband these 
groups and lose their experience as a 
team seemed both cruel and wasteful. 
Efforts were made to find other work for 
them—building houses and developing 
estates along the coast, laying out public 
parks or private gardens, raising plants, 
shrubs, and trees, restoring-old churches. 

No Private Profit 

Each department carries out its own 
work in the way it deems best. The 
poultry manager, for example, is not 
obliged to use feed from the estate farms 
if he can get better elsewhere. His task 
is to raise poultry, produce eggs, and 
find out what is the best way to do it. 
The Chemical Research Department is 
there to help all the producing depart¬ 
ments. It tests soils, fertilizers, fodders, 
milk, the effect of dyes on wools and of 
different methods of drying on woods ; 
and it keeps in touch with the work of 
the agricultural research stations. 

When the experiment is finally on its 
financial feet, and bringing in profits, 
these will not go to enrich any. one man 
or group. They will go to the Trust 
Fund to advance research and education. 

What is the good of remaking the 
country if there is no one who knows 
how to live in it ? Education is therefore 
part of the scheme. It is education on 
new lines aiming at keeping alive man’s 
natural relation to Nature. It strives 
to fan the flame of initiative ; it culti¬ 
vates a view of the world as a whole. 
The time-worn incentives of competition 
and fear arc ruled out. 

Beside the Junior and Senior Schools 
on the estate there is the world-famous 
Jooss Leedcr SchooLofThe Dance and a 
wide activity in evening classes, sports’, 
music, and drama. The estate has its 
own Little Theatre,..from" which we have 
been hearing broadcasts * lately, and a 
wonderful outdoor theatre which seats 
1000 people. 

No one settling on the Dartington 
Hall estate can ever be said to be 
burying himself in the country. Rather 
he goes there to become alive. 14 What 
a cheerful lot of people!” is the. visitor's 
usual comment after lie has been watch- 
, ing the wheels go round. 

Setting an Example 

The old, careless farmer's ways, based 
on uncertainty and leading to uncer¬ 
tainty, have been replaced by carefully- 
planned, scientific agriculture. Hazards, 
as far as is humanly possible, have been 
removed. Calamity has not been ruled 
out entirely, but should it befall oiie 
department the scheme is large enough 
to make up on the swings what it loses 
on the roundabouts; thus individual 
ruin stares no man in the face. 

But with ruin, removed on the 011c 
hand and riches taken away on the 
other, wliat incentive is there for the 
people to work well ? some ask. Tlio 
incentive of the thing in itself, is the 
. answer; flic excitement of trying to 
beat one's own record; and, finally/ 
loyalty to an idea. The Dartington Hall 
scheme, if it can really be made to work' 
by itself, apart from the guiding genius 
of the devoted Elmhirsts, in such a way 
that any rural group can copy it, may 
lead to a regeneration of this country. 


Forgotten 

Left in Peace Though 
at War 

When the European State of Liechten¬ 
stein failed to support the League of 
Nations Sanctions she could give the 
best of reasons. 

She could not put an embargo on war 
munitions because she has none. She 
could not refuse Italian imports because 
she imports none; and she could not 
refuse to export to Italy because she 
never has exported to Italy. 

Liechcnstein is not the only .State whose 
affairs arc forgotten in the hurly-burly 
of international politics. The tiny 
republic of San Marino threw in. her 
lot with Italy when the Italians joined 
the Allies in the war, and so became 
the official foe of Turkey. She may 
never have looked on a Turk except 
in the way of kindness, but when a 
Turkish agriculturist sought to visit San 
Marino to study her peaceful farms lie 
was refused admission as an enemy. 

The Case of Berwick-on-Tweed 

When the Treaties of Sevres and 
Lausanne restored peace among the 
nations the treaty-makers forgot to put 
in the name of San Marino, and so she 
has since remained at war with Turkey l 

This is not the first time the peace¬ 
makers have been at fault. I11 our own 
islands it was forgotten that Bcnvick- 
on-Twecd, though not a republic like 
San Marino, had an independent stand¬ 
ing during many reigns. English 
sovereigns in their full titles declared 
themselves Kings of Great Britain, 
Ireland, Bcrwick-on-Twccd, and the 
British possessions overseas. 

The Crimean War began when that 
title was still used, and Bcnvick-on- 
Twecd became an independent enemy 
of Russia. But when peace was signed, 
the diplomats forgot to put Berwick 
back again as a peaceful State, and so 
she remained at war till 1914, when the 
omission was discovered and a treaty 
was hastily framed to end the town’s 
sixty-years war against the Tsars. 


WORK STOPPED AT A 
CATHEDRAL 

Westminster Mosaics 

. Westminster Cathedral, which lias. 
been already coming into being for a 
generation, will be perhaps a hundred 
years' longer on its way to completion, 
and an unusual thing has lately hap¬ 
pened to it. 

The plans for the decoration of the 
interior of- the cathedral are to be re¬ 
considered, and work on the mosaics 
in the huge apse lias been stopped/ 

Archbishop Hinsley lias come to this 
decision as the result of an appeal signed' 
by the leading artists and'architects of 
today, who are convinced that nothing 
less than the best is worthy of this, the 
mother church of Roman Catholicism in 
England. They quoted an eloquent- 
passage from the last letter written by 
Cardinal Vaughan, who started the 
cathedral, and whose funeral service was 
its opening ceremony. 

The cardinal begged his vicar-general 
to see that the future of the cathedral 
was not left to the whim or taste of any 
one man, and expressed the hope that 
laymen as well as priests would be 
consulted about its adornment. 

What Cardinal Vaughan feared has 
happened, with the result »that the 
designs accepted for the apse seem to 
those who have signed the appeal to be 
lacking in the finer qualities of the art 
of mosaic. 

; Many members of the Fine Art Com¬ 
mission have signed the appeal, and there 
is nb doubt that the best advice in the 
country will be at the service of the 
cathedral in making plans for the future. 



Lifeboat Practice—Blackpool lifeboat and its 



A Training Machine —This Short Calcutta flying-boat, sj 
which Imperial Airways pilots are being trained' 
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Boat • A Friendly Peer 



crew ready for a practice launch the other day. 



i share their roadside lunch with a deer. 



sen at anchor in Southampton Water, is the machine with 
ini flying-boat work for the new Empire routes. 
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silver jubilee covers five Rooms That Tell Man s Story 

Science lias lost a noble figure in Dr J. H, Breasted, a world authority 
on ancient civilisations. 

Dr Breasted has ended his work in this world at the age of 70, and one 
of the most remarkable pieces of work he did in the last few years of 
his life was to fit out five rooms that tell our human story. They are at 
Chicago University, and in them are housed the things discovered by 
12 expeditions on a 3500-mile front from the Nile to Persia. To walk 
through these five halls is like looking through a telescope turned back¬ 
ward into the history of mankind, and it was young Mr Rockefeller 
who found the money for what Dr Breasted called the fulfilment of a 
dream of 40 years. 

What we give below is from Dr Breasted's speech in dedicating these 
halls a year or two ago. 


Itself With Honour 

World Records 

An examination has now been made 
of the records of the trial run of the 
Silver Jubilee train which took place in 
September between King's Cross and 
Grantham. These reveal that world. 
records were beaten. 

The maximum'speed was 112 miles 
an hour, twice. 

Between mile-posts 30 and 55 the 
. distance of 25 miles was covered in 
13 minutes 57 seconds, at an average of 
107*5 miles per hour. A world record. 

From Hatfield to Huntingdon a dis¬ 
tance of 41 miles 15 chains was covered 
in 24 minutes 34 seconds, at an average 
of 100*6 miles an hour. A world record. 

43 miles was covered at an average 
of 100 miles an hour.' A world record. * 
. Driver Taylor and Fireman Duty* 
deserve to be congratulated no less than 
the builders of the engine Silver Link. 


HE CANNOT WRITE 
HIS NAME 

The Days Before the 
' . „ School Age 

The raising of the school age will mark 
another minor revolution in the intellec¬ 
tual development of young Britain. 

.. Wc who were born to compulsory 
education cannot realise what life to 
poor children meant before the law com¬ 
pelled parents to send them to school. 

. There arc people still living who began 
work in fields, mines, and factories at 
eight years old or less, who had no 
teaching except at Sunday schools, and 
some not even that. 

Wc know a man, well spoken and in 
comfortable circumstances, who reached 
the exemption age three weeks before 
education was first made compulsory in 
England. His father put him to work at 
once, and he had worked ever since. ' 

He can neither read nor write, and 
he is now,over 70, hale, hearty, active, 
but ignorant of everything but such 
things as he lias learnt by word of mouth, 
His children were given a normaLedu- 
cation, but they did not teach him the 
alphabet, of how to sign his name. 

Never having known wliat education 
means, he has never sighed for it. He 
came of an illiterate family, ’ and what 
was good enough for his father aiid 
grandfather was good enough for him. 

So thousands and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands grew up in the bad old days which 
time has swept away. 


Marvels of Our Biggest 
Business 

The G PO continues to forge ahead. 
Jn the last 12 months its business was 
^860,000,000, a growth of 37 millions 
over the previous year. 

Letters, postcards, and so on, reached 
6900 millions, a growth of 200 millions 
in one year. Parcels fell off a little, but 
still maintained 150 millions. * 

Telegrams declined to 44 millions, but 
since March the sixpenny telegram has 
led to an increase. Yet telegrams do 
not pay ; the sixpenny wire has increased 
the loss. Telegrams must be individually 
delivered to be useful, and no increase 
of business can alter this expensive fact 
The telephone habit seems at last to 
have been acquired. The increase was 
162,800 subscribers, raising the total to 
2,387,800. There are now over 12 
million miles of telephone wire and over 
5500 exchanges. 


The Urban Council of St Neots is 
giving their house rent-free for a year to 
Sir and Mrs Walter Miles, to whom four 
children have just been bom. 


I t was in the Near East that man 
developed the whole material basis 
of life, such as grain and cattle, wool and 
manufactured merchandise, at a time 
when Europe was still primeval forest. 
In tlic thousand years between 3000 and 
2000 b.c. the merchants of Babylon 
created the idea of credit which still binds 
together the great peoples of the world or 
leaves them helpless and disorganised 
when its cementing power breaks down 
as it now seems to have done. * 

You can enter our Babylonian halls 
and sec there masses of business docu¬ 
ments, Some of them reaching back to 
nearly 3000 n.c. The commercial and 
social relations which produced them 
built up \a body of business customs 
which became inviolable, and gradually 
took shape in laws which long before 
the year 2000 n.c. were put together by 
the great Hammurabi, a copy of whose 
remarkable code you may sec in the 
Babylonian Hall. 

Thoughts of Early Man 

Thus the work of man's hands ill 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, manufac¬ 
tures, and building merged into highly 
developed forms of human ox*ganisation. 
Society gained classes and men of gifts 
gained leisure. Through the obscuring 
veil of superstition men looked out upon 
a mysterious world which they longed 
to understand as wc do today. The 
oldest known treatise on surgery, written 
in Egypt nearly 5000 years ago, discloses 
to us the thoughts of the earliest man 
who reveals a scientific attitude of mind. 

Less than a thousand years later 
.the Egyptians were already writing 
.mathematical treatises of astonishing 
penetration, 

. The supreme achievement of science 
in the Orient was Babylonian astronomy. 
As far back as the 23rd century b.c. the 
Babylonian astronomers observed ail 
eclipse of the Moon, and gradually it 
became customary to make more fre¬ 
quent observations, until, in 747 n.c., 
the series of observations became con¬ 
tinuous and a record of them was 
carefully kept on file. 

An Extraordinary Fact 

This file furnished the first long series 
of astronomical-observations ever made 
by man, and it is an extraordinary fact 
that, modern astronomers have not yet 
been able to accumulate a scries equally 
long. The Babylonian series continued 
for over 360 years, while the longest 
lcnown series of modern. observations, 
that at Greenwich, lias now been, going 
on about 181 years. 

From the time when man established 
agriculture his life has been periodically 
involved in a struggle. between the 
tremendous impression received from 
the natural world and the human 
impulses that are engendered by social 
experience and social struggle. In the 
Nile Valley wc can watch the first.of 
these struggles, ■ and with sympathetic 
understanding' wc can follow the first 
great age of spiritual disillusionment. 
We watch the triumphant conquest of 
material forces, at first slow and then 
moving with 1 astounding rapidity, as 
these ancient Nile dwellers came under 
the spell of their material triumphs. , 
The architect of the Great Pyramid 
of.Gizeh was preceded, by only three 
generations of architects in stone. 


Conceive, then, the dauntless courage of 
the man who told his surveyors to lay 
out the square base 755 feet on each side, 
The Great Pyramid of Gizch is a docu¬ 
ment in the history of the human mind. 
It clearly, discloses man's sense oi 
sovereign power in his triumph over 
material forces. 

A Thoughtful Egyptian 

Here, then, was a man still under the 
tremendous impression of the physical 
world, but not yet aware of the world 
within him. When 500 years of desert 
storms had buffeted the Great Pyramid 
a thoughtful Egyptian looked up at the 
pyramids and sang of the -colossal 
futility of merely physical survival of 
the body. The human soul had entered 
the first great age of disillusionment. 
We begin to hear remote voices that 
proclaim the utter futility of material 
conquest. * 

As if through the dust and tumult of 
an engrossing conflict man for the first 
time caught something of the veiled 
splendour of the moral vision. He 
began to hear the voices within himself, 
and out of the conflict of social forces 
he gradually became conscious of the 
inner values. Thus the Egyptians were 
the discoverers of Character. , 

The dawn of the Age of Conscience 
and Character broke upon the world, a 
historically datable event, about 2000 
n.c. In our museum halls we can 
actually look upon the evidence of the 
transition from the age of materialism 
to the age of conscience and character. 

There was a lapse of perhaps 500 years 
between the cemetery official who wanted 
mei*ely food and drink in the next world 
and the dead man who had his coffin so 
painted that, as lie lay in it and looked 
up at the lid, he would have staring 
him in the face' the new fact that he 
might expect felicity beyond only as lie 
had lived a worthy life here. 

- Today you may walk between these 
two cases in the museum and, standing 
there, contemplate the original evidences, 
the actual tokens of this supreme 
transition in the life of man in its rise 
from savagery to civilisation^—the first 
defeat of materialism,- the earliest dawn 
of conscience, the discovery of'character, 
the emergence of social idealism, * 

A Splendid Vision 

When society developed and the 
friction and ferment of social struggle 
had taught men kindness and forbear¬ 
ance they saw a god of character and of 
brotherly kindness whom they called the 
Good She’pherd two thousand years 
before the Good. Shepherd of Christian 
faith. That splendid vision arose out 
of the earliest spiritual revolution. It 
was caught up and exalted by the 
Hebrew prophets, and through them has 
brought into our lives a light which still 
shines from the East. 

I have given you some rapid glimpses, 
of a few of the new materials by which 
wc have begun to bridge the gap between 
the emergence of physical man and the 
vise of Europe. It is by these researches 
that wc arc slowly creating what I have 
called the New Past. They form a task 
which must go on for centuries, and as 
it proceeds its results will disclose to us 
and to our posterity an over-clearer 
vision of. the highest, processes in the 
Universe, the unfolding life of man. 
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Will History Condemn 
Us For This? 

Prison When Borstal 
Should Do 

In 1933 a total of 2253 boys and 127 
girls served sentences in our prisons 
though they were of the age at which 
they should have been placed in Borstal 
institutions. 

These tragic figures were quoted from 
official records by Mr John Watson 
when addressing the Howard League 
the other day. He went on to explain 
that of these boys 761 had never been 
in trouble before and 564 were sent to 
gaol because they could not pay fines 
for some paltry offence. 

Mr Watson imputed no blame to the 
Prison Commissioners, .who transferred 
the lads where possible so that tiicy 
should not come into contact with older 
offenders; but he asserted that the 
Commissioners were fighting overwhelm- 
ing odds and that these young people 
ought never to have been sent to prison 
at all. It was a barbarity for which 
future generations would condemn us. 

BIG WORKS AND LITTLE 
ONES 

A Host of Small Factories 

There are still a host of small manu¬ 
facturing establishments, despite the 
growth of big concerns. 

The Work Census of 1930, just pub¬ 
lished, shows that as few as 535 works, 
each employing over 1000 people, pro¬ 
duced over a quarter of the goods made 
in all the country. 

On the other hand there were found 
to be still existing in 1930 no fewer than 
160,000 establishments at which the 
average number of workers was less 
than eleven. 

Indeed, only five per cent of British 
industrial works were found to employ 
over 100 people. 

It is the big works that do most 
employing, however. If we take the 
very big ones, each with 1500 or more 
workers, we find them only 277, but 
they employ more people than, the 
160,000 small concerns put together. 

' A PERSIAN CARPET 
WITHOUT A STAIN 

The present of a magnificent Persian 
carpet would be valued by anybody; 
but there is more than rich colour and 
a soft tread behind the carpet lately 
presented to the I L O at Geneva, 

It is one more proof of the power for 
good wielded by these international 
workers, whose efforts arc so constantly 
derided by those ignorant people who 
compare the I L O and the League itself 
to interfering busybodies getting in the 
way of the world. The young people of 
Persia know better, and that is why they 
have woven this lovely carpet and given 
it to the I LiD, 


Down With Two Veg 

A Green-Eater’s Plea 

Dear C N,—I am delighted that 
you have opened the Green-Eater's 
Campaign. Please may I join? 

It has always astonished me that 
the English people, so sensitive to and 
appreciative of Nature's gifts while they 
are in the ground, are so indifferent to 
them the moment they are pulled out of it. 

The first step in bringing vegetables 
into tlieir own in England is, I believe, 
to call them by their right names . Who 
could appreciate even the most succulent 
meal when it is advertised as " A cut 
off the joint and two veg " ? In that 
word Veg lies the secret of England's 
woeful disregard of many of the best and 
healthiest of foods. 

Where in France would they think of 
offering you " legs," or even ".legumes"? 
There every vegetable, is known tenderly 
by its own name, and treated accordingly. 

Delicious Meals 

Often in Paris, seeing two workmen 
in eager conversation on a park bench 
after lunch, I have been guilty of eaves¬ 
dropping.' Nine times out of ten it was 
to overhear the names-of Vegetables 
rolled lovingly on the tongue as each 
boasted to the other about the delicious¬ 
ness of his meal. " Et apres, des petits 
pois ! Oh-la-la ! Et des artichauts a 
l'huilc," while the other one is trying to 
get his oar in about “ 6pinards en 
branclie, um-ali! " and some potatoes 
in their dressing-gowns. 

“ I like the French; they treat 
vegetables as if they were food," wrote 
Nancy Boyd .some years ago. It is true. 
The Frenchman never cats more than 
one vegetable with his meat course; 
cabbage or carrots with his boiled beef, 
sprouts with liis pork chop, mashed 
potatoes with liis sausage, beans = with 
his mutton, and so an, ; The second 
vegetable is always served separately. 

. For that reason it must be well cooked. 
It can’t hope, as a “ veg " can, just to 
“ pass in a crowd." < \ 

I see that you join in the general wail 
about the pi'ice of winter salad. Not one 
of the half-dozen articles I have recently 
read about salads mentions the fact that 
a great handful of watercress costs a 
penny, or that a firm raw cabbage, 
shredded fine, makes a wonderful salad. 

The Frenchwoman's Soup 

And then there are soups, An English¬ 
woman cooks leeks, and throws the 
water away. A Frenchwoman drains it 
carefully as the basis for a soup made 
of the green outside leaves chopped up 
fine, plus a potato or two and some seed 
tapioca. I don't think she knows that 
the best part of the Sun's energy is 
stored in those outside green leaves; 
she is only concerned not to waste any of 
the good things of the Earth; but her 
family gets as much benefit from the 
vitamins in their soup as if she were a 
trained dietician. 

In campaigning for a healthier Eng¬ 
land let us bury the Veg and raise 
Vegetables to the high place of honour 
that is their due, calling each by its own 
name, respectfully if not affectionately. 

Yours for a better world, with better 
meals in it, A Green-Eater 


The Trees By the Way 

A Wise Word To the 
Road Men 

Mr Guy Dawber > the famous architect, 
is unhappy about , the trees planted in 
our new arterial roads, and so are we. 
Too often they arc planted by con¬ 
tractors. 

Planting a tree is not so easy as it 
looks. It needs good soil, its roots 
spread out carefully at the right depth 
and not too deeply, and to be kept clear 
of weeds for a few years. Then there 
is the staking, which needs good material 
and knowledge. Very few of the way- 
side trees exhibit any real acquaintance 
with the art. 

And why, as Mr Dawbcr asks, are 
the trees planted in monotonous lines ? 
Avenues in some places are excellent, 
but in others there should be groupings 
of trees and hardy shrubs. 

It is the unexpectedness and irregu¬ 
larity of our roads that is so fascinating, 
says Mr Dawber—trees standing here 
and there one in front of another, or in 
groups where the grass margin widens, 
breaking the vista, all so delightfully 
varied. 

Certainly this is true and should be 
remembered by our roadtnakers, who 
do so much to make or spoil our country. 


WHEN NOT FIT TO DRIVE 

Ask a Policeman 

The police force of Corpus Christi 
in Texas, weary of arresting dangerous 
drivers, are now applying a policy of 
prevention. 

They announce that anyone who feels 
unfitted to drive may ring up the police 
station and secure the free service of an 
official chauffeur to drive him home. 

, This provision makes it unnecessary 
and inexcusable that anyone should be 
in charge of a car when he is under the 
influence of drink, as so many drivers on 
our roacls .apparently are. We are not 
sure that this is the best way to deal 
.with the"problem, but it is an interesting 
experiment in securing the safety of the 
road and guaranteeing the sobriety of 
the car-drivcrs. 

A Bad Government is Worse 
Than a Tiger 

4t :A bad Government is worse than a 
tiger;" says Confucius, and some of us 
think so. as we watch the ravages of 
Italy's war on Abyssinia. 

It is 24 centuries since Confucius and 
some of his companions came across a 
poor woman weeping, oyer the loss of 
her son, who had just been killed by a 
tiger. The beast had previously robbed 
her of two others. 

On being asked why she had not left 
the neighbourhood before this third 
tragedy, and, still more, why she did 
not depart now, she gave an astonishing 
answer—that the Government was bad 
elsewhere. 

It was then that Confucius, turning 
to his companions, said, " You see, a 
bad Government is worse than a tiger." 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 

India is Uplifting Them 

GERMANY IS CREATING THEM 

A section of India, in a fine en¬ 
deavour at idealism, is casting aside 
the gross superstition which for cen¬ 
turies has made millions of Hindus an 
abominated caste of Untouchables. 

Germany, in a mad fervour of nation¬ 
alism, is creating a new class of Un¬ 
touchables in Europe, making the 
German Jew an outcast, a degraded 
being, as much to be despised as arc the 
Untouchables of India. 

In the C N we have already reported 
the mass meeting of the young Un- 
! touchablcs of India who, at the bidding 
of their leader, Dr Ambcdkar, resol veil 
that rather than submit to the taint 
which made them pariahs they would 
renounce Hinduism altogether. 

1 Casting Off a Stigma 

The movement is spreading among 
them. At other meetings the ancient 
sacred books which imposed on whole 
tribes of Hindus centuries ago the 
stigma of Untouchability have been 
burnt on a funeral pyre. The rebels 
avowed that they would no more go to 
Hindu festivals, nor visit the holy 
places. They cast off the religion which 
was to them a cloak of tyranny. 

Mahatma Gandhi has not been able 
to withhold his sympathy from them, 
though as a* pious Hindu ho deplores 
their defection. He bids them wait for 
the clearer understanding of their fellow 
Hindus which is sapping the old cruel 
superstition. The beginnings are small, 
for the superstition is strongty en¬ 
trenched ; but straws show the way the 
wind blows. In his weekly paper Mr 
Gandhi reports the new custom at many 
village wells as a favourable omen. The 
well is one of the acid tests of Untouch¬ 
ability, because no high-caste Hindu 
will suffer an Untouchable to drink of 
the same well as himself, nor suffer- 
Untouchables to approach it. But now 
the wells see Brahmins and the outcast 
gathered together in many places. It is 
a small thing, but he believes the spirit 
underlying it will spread. 

While India is arising from the 
slough of superstition Germany under 
Hitlerism is sinking into it. Decree 
follows decree designed to put half a 
million Jews in the position of being 
Germany’s Untouchables. 

The dews in Germany 

The towns and town councils follow 
the lead of their Nazi superiors, striving 
by ostentatious zeal to thrust the Jew 
out of the pale. A Jewish doctor has 
been compelled to sell his practice. At 
Munich there arc placards saying that 
who patronises a Jewish doctor is guilty 
of treason, or warning German women not 
to trust themselves to Jewish doctors. 

At one town Jews may not enter the 
kinema; at another Jews have been 
asked to leave the hotels. A Jew cannot 
let liis country house. German workmen 
may not attend the funeral of their 
Jewish employer. According to one 
report first-grade milk has been refused 
to Jewish children. 

What a . situation in a civilised 
country in the 20th century ! 


Sun and Sam, the Tantalising Twins The Elephant Never Forgets 

as slaves to Persian carpet-makers; no 
longer do children of all ages, free or 
bond, toil at the looms for 12 to 16 hours 
a day in ill-ventilated rooms. No longer 
is there this stain on the Persian carpet. 

The I L O lias persuaded the Persian. 

Government to put. its carpet factories 
in order, and, though children may be 
employed in them as young as ten, they 
are finding life easier, as children all 
over the world are finding life happier 
because of the I f, O and its work. Tread. 
softly, says the poet, for you are treading;, 
on ray dreams ; but this carpet at Geneva 
represents no dream. It represents-the 
gi*eat reality of a new happiness won for 
the very children who wove it. 
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GIANT BETELGEUSE What Happened 

A 40 Million Mile ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
Upheaval If It is Next Week 



MIRA HAS BLAZED UP 

By the C N Astronomer 

Now that the Moon is out of the way 
the stellar gems of Orion may be seen 
in their full grandeur. 

The brilliance and geometrical arrange¬ 
ment of Orion’s seven chief stars (shown 
in the star-map last week, when the 
famous Belt was described) make it one 
of the most readily recognised groups in 
the heavens. 

Bctelgcuse, Bellatrix, Rigel, and Kappa 
are at the four corners, as it were, of the 
group, and while 
the three last 
named are a 
bluish-white, 
Betelgeusc is 
quite reddish 

The sun that expands and und not nearly 
contracts. The size o t SO brilliant. It 
Betelgeuse at maxima and j s ' m f ac f a sun 
minima J , * , ,, 

of a type totally 

different from all the other Orion suns. 

A giant among suns and one of the 
largest known, Betelgeuse was the first 
'of which direct measurements were 
•obtained by the famous interferometer 
appliance attached to the great telescope 
at Mount Wilson Observatory. Though 
it was shown to have an apparent width 
of only *048 of a second of arc, this at 
the distance of Betelgeuse represented 
a diameter of about 260 million miles, or 
some 300 times the width of our Sun. 

Blotting Out the Heavens 

Such a colossal sun in our sky in the 
place of our Sun would cover most of the 
heavens as seen from out little world ; 
indeed, were its centre no farther away 
than the centre of our Sun, the Earth 
would have to revolve in her orbit about 
37 million miles down beneath the sur¬ 
face of Betelgeuse ; that is supposing it 
. were possible for bur world to exist in 
such terrific heat as 3200 degrees 
Centigrade. This is merely the surface 
temperature ; it is much hotter down 
below, and is estimated to reach millions 
of degrees toward the centre. 

Were it not for the heat there would 
be little except the violence of the 
internal storms of Betelgeuse to obstruct 
our world from travelling intact through 
this great sun, for its interior is, for 
many millions of miles below its surface, 
much more rarefied than even the 
Earth's atmosphere. In fact, notwith¬ 
standing the immensity of Betelgeuse, 
it appears from mathematical calcula¬ 
tion to contain no more than about 
fifteen times more material than our 
Sun. Though Betelgeuse doubtless has a 
condensed core of much greater density, 
the contents generally may be likened to 
a colossal stellar balloon filled with fiery 
vapour and gases in a state of violent 
commotion. 

Terrific Eruptive Storms 

The terrific character of these forces 
is revealed from the alternating expan¬ 
sion and contraction of Betelgeuse. 
Variations in its brilliance are per¬ 
ceptible to the naked eye and occur at 
irregular intervals ; but when interfero¬ 
meter measurements were taken at its 
minimum brilliance it was found to have 
shrunk to only *034 of a second of arc, 
that is to a diameter of about 182 million 
miles, or slightly less than the diameter 
of the Earth’s orbit. We realise, there¬ 
fore, what terrific eruptive storms of fire 
must occur during expansion, since the 
surface of Betelgeuse rises nearly 40 
million miles during the process. 

This recalls the state of things some¬ 
what similar and revealed spectroscopic¬ 
ally as taking place still more violently, 
on Mira. This, another giant sun, has 
now blazed up, as was forecast in the 
ON for November 2, and it may be seen 
in the position there indicated. 

Betelgeuse; at a distance of 192 light- 
years, is much nearer than the other 
Orion suns and cannot be i*egarded as a 
member of the actual Cluster. G. F. M. 


Dec. 15. Romney born, Dalton-m-Furness 1734 

16. Boston Tea Party began American revolt 1773 

17. Sir Humphry Davy born at Penzance 1778 

18. All slaves in U S A declared free . . 1865 

19. Pitt became Prime Minister at 24 . . 1783 

20. Richard I made prisoner at Vienna . 1193 

21. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Mass, 1620 

The Boston Tea Party 

The Boston Tea Party was an or¬ 
ganised body of American colonists, 
dressed as Indians, who raided British 
ships in Boston Harbour and flung 340. 
chests of tea into the sea. 

The British Government then closed 
the port of Boston. The American 
colonies, thirteen in number, supported 
the town in its resistance to British 
authority, and the American War of 
Independence followed, and ended in 
the colonies withdrawing from the 
British Kingdom and forming the Re¬ 
public of the United States of America. 

The destruction 
of the tea-chests 
brought to a head 
a long dispute. 

England claimed 
the right to tax 
the A m eric an 
colonies without 
their consent, on 
the ground that 
the cost of 
defending the 
colonics was more 
than the colonists 
would . pay wil¬ 
lingly.' 

Other taxes 
demanded by 
England were 
taken off, but tlio 
English King, 

George the Third,' 
an obstinate 
. German who would 
have his own way, 
would not con¬ 
sent to the tea || 
tax being with- j§| 
drawn. - ||! 

And so it was |l 
that Great Britain 
lost what was then 
the most valu¬ 
able part of her 
dominions. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY NEW BOOKS FOR 

Japan Drinks More Water THE HOME LIBRARY 

A small village in Japan lias found 
a new way to pay old debts. 

Three years ago the elders of this 
village of Mitsuko, in Nagano, were, like 
many such villages in Japan, deep in 
debt owing to bad times. But in 
response to the economy campaign of 
Premier Saito the elders persuaded all 
its 400 householders to agree for three 
years to drink nothing but water. 

This teetotal effort has wiped off 
,£30,000 worth of debt; and, though 
the years of self-sacrifice were coming 
to an end, the people were so pleased 
that they have agreed to a further 
Five-Year Plan of going without. 

In this way they hope to make 
Mitsuko a model village, and they have 
given the scheme the good name of the 
Mitsuko Paradise Association. 

Earthly Paradises are beyond our 
hopes, but if everybody saved on drink 
there would bo fewer Distressed Areas. 


Throwing the tea- 
chests overboard In 
Boston Harbour 



CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to G N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, I 3 .C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address. 

What is the National Anthem of Belgium? 

The Braban 9011110. It was composed by 
F. Campcnliout in 1830, 

What are the Chansons de Geste? 

Early French historical romances in verse, 
mostly connected with Charlemagne. 

Who Was St Ambrose? 

A fourth-century bishop of Milan who 
opposed the Arians, developed the use of 
church music, and is said to have composed 
the To Dcum. 

What is the Origin of the Name Gipsy? 

It is a corruption of Egyptian. The 
gipsies, however, arc believed to have 
originated in India, and a member of the 
nomadic race (as well as his language) is 
called by his own people a Romany. 

Why Will a Pen and Not an Iron Magnet 
Attract Paper When Rubbed on a Sleeve ? 

The rubbing of the fountain pen on the 
sleeve induces some form of electricity. This 
acts, in scientific language, as an electro¬ 
magnetic field, attracting small fragments 
of paper. But paper is not ordinarily a” 
magnetic substance, and is, therefore, not 
attracted by an iron magnet. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1910 

The March of the World. Tlio nations 
of the world arc moving forward, and 
changes come rapidly in the geography 
books, Russia, Persia, and Turkey have 
set up Parliaments in the last few years, 
Portugal has become a republic, Korea 
has ceased to be an empire, and Monte¬ 
negro has become a kingdom ; South 
Africa is at peace under a united 
Parliament; India moves slowly toward 
self-government; and how comes a 
dramatic event in China, which is to 
have a Parliament to rule one-quarter 
of the human race. 

In all these countries, where the forms 
of government are changing, live more J 
than half of the world's people, and this 
wonderful movement of nations brings 
us almost within sight of the time’when 
all the world will have copied our Mother 
of Parliaments at Westminster, now 
over 700 years old. 


Splendid Volumes 
For Boys 

SCIENCE, ADVENTURE, AND THINGS 
TO MAKE AND DO 

There arc no Christmas presents 
more welcome than books. They give 
pleasure, they last, and when they arc 
good we can come back to them again 
and again. 

For fine healthy boys with a love of 
adventure there is no more thrilling 
storybook than Chums. Its fiction is 
of the best, and there is something to 
please all tastes—excellent school stories, 
tales of the Arctic and the Wild West, 
and stories of mystery and the sea, as 
well as some excellent serial stories 
which are books in themselves. 

Fine Colour Plates 

But Chums docs not consist entirely 
of fiction. There arc articles on .such 
subjects as cricket strokes, famous. 
school cricket grounds, the romance of 
rare stamps, dennis players of the future, 
thrills of the modern airway, and so on. 

There are hundreds of illustrations, 
including a number of fine colour plates, 
and the price is 8s 6d, 

For boys who arc fond of science and 
love experiments no better book can 
be recommended than The Boy’s Book 
of Wonder and Invention 46s). It is 
crammed with remarkable photographs 
and full-page explanatory drawings ; it 
shows some of the latest inventions, and 
has many thrilling true stories of dis¬ 
covery and invention. ■ 

Another fine book is The Modern Boy's 
Annual (6s). It lias some excellent 
fiction, articles dealing with aeroplanes 
and aircraft generally, a chapter dealing 
with the Queen Mary, and other articles 
011 ships and motor-cars, railways and 
engineering... The many excellent illus¬ 
trations include two . colour plates. 

Hints on Hobbies 

For boys who like to read about 
things to make and things to do The 
Hobby Annual (6s) will be welcome. 
Here are hints and tips on all kinds of 
hobbies, such as photography, sketching, 
wireless, the motor-cycle, model yacht 
sailing, invisible inks, glass-cutting, the 
sundial, model aeroplanes and loco¬ 
motives, stamp-collecting, and so on, 
profusely illustrated., 

For .those who are fond of music a 
novel book is The Musical Box Annual 
(5s), full of nursery rhymes, bed-time 
ballads, - famous lullabies, and other 
poems set to music, The frontispiece is 
in full colour. 

For younger children a capital book’ 
is The Noah's Ark Annual (3s 6d), with 
12 splendid pages in full colour of ani¬ 
mals, besides many other drawings. The 
stories and poems all deal with animals 
and will delight any young boy or girl. 

That old favourite The Playbox 
Annual (3s 6d) is again up to its high 
standard with stories and poems and 
coloured pictures. PIcrc we read of the 
antics and adventures of Tiger Tim and 
the Bruin Boys, the Iuirry Fluff kins, and 
the Cocky oily Bird. The stories deal 
with castaways on Surprise Island, 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men, hidden 
treasure, and Santa Claus. 


Three betting firms have been heavily 
fined for sending betting circulars to 
a schoolboy at Bath. 

An old, pupil of Michael Faraday 
has died at Birkenhead; lie was 
Samuel Gillingham, aged 103. 


SAYS THE FLY TO THE SPIDER 

" Will you walk into my parlour ? " 
says the fly to the spider in Vancouver. 

The tables arc turned, for a fly has 
been discovered which traps spiders. 

Some curious mud nests containing 
spiders which were apparently dead 
were found in an abandoned, motor-car* 
They were shown to an entomologist, 
who examined them and said that they 
were not dead but paralysed. The fly, 
called a mud-dauber, catches the spiders 
to feed its young. 
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ASK FOR 


Scotch Shortbread 

* The Shortbread of Tradition 

DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 

SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 
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INIIALANTX 


A drop oi Vapex on tho handker¬ 
chief, inhaled frequency during 
the day, stops colds by going 
straight io the cause of the trouble 
—the germs which multiply so 
rapidly in the warm, moist passages 
of nose and throat. Vapex clears 
the breathing passages, relieves 
headache and ” stuffiness 11 and 
gently stimulates tho respiratory 
system. 

At night put a drop of Vapex on 
each end of the pillow for comfort 
and protection while you sleep. 

0/ Clicmists, 2/- and 3/- 

132 THOMAS KERFOOT & C0 -’ LT Dj|j 


THE 

mm AIRMANS 

FOR BOYS OF H 1 APV 
ALL AGES ... U 1 HI 1 I 

AIRCRAFT! FLIGHT! TRAVEL! AERO CLUBS, 
RECORDS — ALL YOU WANT TO KNOW! 

48 papres full of data 
and illustrations to 
help you gain your 
* wings.” 




Instructive diagram 
and information on 
each Diary page. 

Flying Clubs and 
Schools, Aeronauti¬ 
cal Terms, Aero¬ 
dromes. Air Pho¬ 
tography and Sur¬ 
vey, The Controls 
of an Aeroplane, 
Notable Flights. 

Handsomely bound 
in Cloth, also 
Leather, 


r-I'6.2'6 


Size of Diary 42 '” x 3 ". Postage 2d, extra. 

Obtainable at all Stationers Sr Stores 

oa FROM LETTS QtflKREF DIARIES LTD., 

160, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 

BOYS! BUY YOUR COPY NOW! 


Marie Elisabeths 


ARE MAI. 


sies 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


gets into your 
throat. Put your 
voice right with 

DElTGinTUI TO THE TASTE 



DARTMOOR ADVENTURE 


. ' Serial Story 
By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 1 

The Prison Bell 

'T'iie -wind was bitter and cut through 
A Dick Hanson*s threadbare overcoat 
as if it had been so much paper; a grey 
pall of cloud was drawn down so low that 
the craggy tops of the higher tors were 
completely veiled; it was as ugly and 
cruel a winter day as even Dartmoor can 
show, yet Dick had a feeling that it was 
better than the living-room at Iluccaford, 
with the peat fire smouldering on the 
hearth and his uncle glowering from the big 
horsehair-covered armchair. 

Old George Jupp was never an easy person 
to live with. Tie was a tough old moorman 
who had never been farther from home 
than Plymouth, and Dick had had no easy 
life with him since his father and mother 
had been drowned in the wreck of the 
Exeter Castle three years ago. 

Harsh at any time, lameness from the 
kick of a horse had roughed the old man’s 
temper so that for the last ten days Dick 
had had a worse time than usual. 

, Dick was a cheery fellow by nature, and 
now, as lie tramped across the big Newt alee 
to the north of Huccaford Farm, lie was 
happy to think that for a whole day he was 
out of reach of his uncle’s bitter tongue. 
For another thing, he would get a good 
dinner at Far Tor Farm. 

Silas Chowne was a decent sort, and he 
would be pleased to get the money that Dick 
was bringing. This was £iy, the price of a 
cow Uncle George had bought. Dick had 
never before had so much money in liis 
possession ; but this did not worry him, for 
he knew the moor and the moorfolk, and if 
the people were rough they were honest. 

There was a dry stone wall at the fop of 
the Newtakc. Dick was climbing it when 
a queer, thin, jangling sound came out of 
the misty cast. He stopped and listened; 

“ The prison bell,” he said to himself. 
” So one of them’s away.” 

Clang 1 clang I went the distant bell. 
Dick could picture the scene. Blue- 
uniformed warders hastily, gathering the 
outdoor parties and marching them back to 
tho prison ; mounted guards galloping along 
the roads. The whole great prison upset 
because one out of the hundreds of convicts 
had seized a chance and bolted. A silly 
thing to do, for a man never gets quite away 
from Dartmoor. lie may hide and skulk 
and starve for days, but in the end is 
generally driven by hunger to give himself up. 

Dick looked again at the lowering sky and 
felt the chill of the bitter north-cast wind. 
Snow was coming, and Dick shivered at the 
thought of the convict's night in the open on 
these bleak heights. 

lie went on. lie had a long way to go. 
It was nine lonely miles to Far Tor. He 
ought to have ridden, but the pony he 
usually rode was lame. 

A mile farther Dick reached the Stone 
Brook and stopped. The path turned to 
the right down the valley and round the 
foot of the great ridge called Black Beam, 
which rose in front of him. By crossing the 
brook and climbing Black Beam lie could 
cut off nearly two miles of distance. 

At any other time Dick would not have 
thought twice ; he would have gone straight 
over the hill. But now lie hesitated. The 
top of the ridge was hidden in cloud, which 
meant pretty thick fog. Still, there were 
only a few hundred yards of fog-clad 
summit, lie felt sure he could find his way. 
He hesitated no longer, but, jumping from 
rock to rock, crossed the brook dry-shod and 
went straight up the hill. 

There is nothing so deceptive as fog. 
Long before Dick got to the top the air 
began to dim. Every yard it grew thicker, 
and by the time he reached the top lie could 
not see more than 30 yards in any direction. 
There was no track or path ; but Dick was 
not worried. All he had to do was push on 
till he found the down slope, then in a very 
short time he would be again in the clear. 

He found the slope, he went briskly 
downward, expecting every minute to find 
clearer air. But the mist was dense as ever 
and Dick began to feel uncomfortable. He 
suspected that the cloud had dropped and 
that the whole moor was becoming enveloped. 

He found himself in a big gorse patch. 
Ho stopped and tried to remember where 
this. gorse lay. There were two gorse 
brakes on the far side of Black Beam, about 
a mile apart. For the life of him he could 
not'tell which tliis was. At last he decided 
to keep to the right. 


lie passed the gorse and found himself 
wading in deep, wet heather. And the fog 
was thick as ever—thicker if anything. It 
wasn’t like a London fog, for it was clean 
and very wet. Also it blew along in clouds. 

Dick stopped again. He knew he was 
lost, but after all there was still something 
to guide him. That was tho wind. The 
wind was. north-east. Far Tor Farm lay 
cast of Iluccaford, so if lip kept the breeze 
•a little on. his left check he ought sooner 
or later to strike the cart-track that ran 
from the main Taviton Road. With this 
idea in his head he started again. 

Poor Dick ! lie could not know that the 
wind had shifted to north-west, so that lie 
was actually going at right-angles to his 
proper course. 

lie crossed another great hill and then 
climbed a third. He thought it was Mar Tor, 
but couldn't be certain ; he came down the 
far side, and next thing lie knc\v was up to 
his knees in soft, sticky black mud. 

His heart was beating hard as he 
scrambled back to firm ground. In front 
was a thicket of tall rushes which rustled 
eerily, in the thin, cold wind. Beyond lay a 
great stretch of bottomless slime. Another 
step or two and he would never have got out. 

“ Merlin’s Mire,” he said aloud. 

lie was dismayed ; and well he might be, 
for he wms miles out of his way and in 
country he did not know at all. Dangerous 
country too, for it was full of bog holes. 
The only thing to do now was to get to the 
lower, end of the great mire, find the brook 
that must run out of it, and follow it down. 
Exactly where it would lead Dick did not 
know, but downhill at any rate, and in tlie 
end he would find a road or a house. 

” No dinner for mo,today,”- he said, with a 
wry grin, ” I’ll be lucky if I reach Far Tor 
by dark.” 

A nasty little chill came over him as he 
thought of the risk - of getting benighted. 
In this bitter cold he would hardly last till 
morning. lie was almost running as lie 
went away down the edge of the bog. 

CHAPTER 2 
The Empty House 

p\iCK found the stream, which wound 
^ between boggy banks. 

Again and again he wont in up to hU 
knees, and, ugh ! how cold the mud was. 
He walked for miles arid began to get very 
tired. By this time he had not the faintest 
notion where he was, and, as he had no wa tch, 
did riot know the time. But his appetite 
told him that it was long past dinner-time. 
His only comfort was that he was going 
downhill. ; r -. . 

At last the brook ended in a larger stream 
running at right-angles. lie turned down 
this. Quite suddenly ho came to a wood of 
very old oak trees. They were only about 
20 feet high, but with thick trunks and 
covered with trails of grey lichen whicli 
hung dismally from their gnarled branches. 

lie luid never seen the wood before, but 
had heard of it. It was culled Wiseman’s 
Wood, 1 and was a relic of the ancient forest 
which once covered the moor. His heart 
sank, for lie realised that he had been 
walking in a circle. - • 

Dick was passing the end of the wood 
when he heard a rustle. A man stepped 
out from the dripping undergrowth. A 
short man with a beaky nose and a a vide, 
thin-lipped mouth. He wore canvas breeches 
and loggings and a red and blue striped 
jacket. One glance was enough for Dick. 
This was the escaped convict, and Dick 
wanted no truck with him. He bolted. 

Luck was against him. lie had not 
taken three steps before his left foot 
struck a slab of smooth, wet stone. Ilis 
boot skidded on the slippery surface and 
down he went. He was not hurt, but 
before lie could scramble to his feet the 
man had liini; ” ; " ’ . 

“ What you running away for?” ho 
demanded. “ThinkI’m going to do you in ?" 

Dick faced the fellow, who was a typical 
convict, just like a dozen others lie had seen 
at work on the prison farm. 

” No,” he said. ” I didn’t think you 
were going to kill me, but I thought it 
likely you’d rob mo.” 

” Huh ! You look as if you were worth 
robbing l ” sneered the other, as he gazed 
scornfully at Dick's shabby clothes, which 
were covered with mire and dark with 
moisture. “ Got any grub ? ” 

, ” Wish I had,”, said Dick. ^ I’ve been 

lost in the fog all day.” 

The other scowled, then grinned. 

“ You've got plenty of brass, anyway. 
Where are you bound ? ” 

” Far Tor Farm," Dick answered truthfully. 

Continued on page 14 
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CCANO 


BRITISH 

■ AND A', 

GUARANTEED 


engineering for boys r hornbvs original.; system:;- 


FIRST: patented: . i 9 O I NN& 



Meccano Eng/neer/n^— 
the finest hobby In the 
worid for boys 



There are 27 true-to-fype Hornby Locomotives 



Thts magnifeent model aeroplane Is built with No, 2 
Special Aeroplane Outfit 



A splendid model of a sports two-seater built with No. 2 
Motor Car Outfit 



A fine Dinky Builder Hangar 



Hr j 

A selection of popular Dinky Toys i 


The world-famous Meccano Engineering Constructional Toy increases its fascination 
for boys every year* Hundreds of working mechanical models can be built with it, and 
new and delightful additions are constantly being made. There are 305 engineering parts 
in the system, all accurately made and standardised, and everything is so simple that boys 
can commence to build and enjoy themselves at once. 

Prices of Meccano Outfits from 2/6 to 400/-. 

One day a bright boy and his father paid a visit to the 
Meccano Factory, and their adventures there have been 
set down in a fascinating book entitled “ Dick’s Visit to 
Meccanoland.” Send your name and address, and the 
names and addresses of three of 
your chums, for a FREE copy of this 
book. Put No. 27 after your own 
name for reference. 

THE NEW MECCANO MAGIC MOTOR 

Now we have added to the fun of the Meccano 
hobby by introducing the Meccano Magic Motor\ 
a marvellous new clockwork mechanism for 
driving models in Outfits A (5/-) ; B (7/6) ; 

C (10/-). It only costs 2/-. 



One of the 330 models 
mode v/ith Outfit C, 
Price 101 - 


One of the 98 models 
made with Outfit A t 
Price 51• 


One of the 219 models 
made with Outfit 
Price 7i6 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF MECCANO LIMITED 

UOPMRV Il *™ c TP A TMC; 

JfL Jl m clockwork JL\, wJljL JL 

The new Hornby Electric Trains reach the pinnacle of electrical perfection. They represent the greatest advance ever 
made in electrically driven model trains. Everything is perfectly safe and simple. 

Then there is the fine range of incomparable Hornby Clockwork Trains that have stood up to every test for years. A 
speedy and powerful mechanism is fitted in each locomotive and everything is guaranteed. - - 

Start a Home Railway System now— but make sure it's a HORNBY. 

Prices of Hornby Electric Train Sets from 15/- to 75/-. 

Prices of Hornby Clockwork Train Sets from 4/11 to 65/-. 

All the Hornby Trains are fully described and illustrated In colours in the new “ Book of Hornby Trains and Meccano 
Products” described below. 


AEROPLANE CONSTRUCTOR 

These Aeroplane Outfits contain interchangeable parts 
with which magnificent true-to-type aeroplanes can be 
made, each one a joy to look at and to play with, . 

Prices of Aeroplane Outfits from 3/3 to 21 /-♦ 

MOTOR CAR CONSTRUCTOR 

'Sports four-seaters, Coupes, Speed Cars and other fine 
models can be built v/ith these Outfits, each one a master¬ 
piece of automobile construction. Everything is provided, 
including a powerful,Tong running clockwork motor. 

Prices of Motor Car Outfits 10/—and 20/-. 

DINKY BUILDER 

This is one of the most fascinating building systems 
ever given to young children to play with. The beauti¬ 
fully enamelled parts enable boys or girls to build hun¬ 
dreds of toys, each one a real strong plaything. . . 

Prices of Dinky Builder Outfits from 2/6 to 7/11. 

DINKY TOYS 

There are now more than 200 of. these delightful 
miniatures, and new ones are coming along all the time. 
The series includes Motor Cars, Garage, Petrol Pumps, 
Service Huts, Road Signals of all kinds, and scores of 
others, all beautifully finished in rich colours. 

Prices of Dinky Toys from Id. to 1/6. 


KEMEX CHEMICAL OUTFITS 

Explore the wonders of chemistry with a Kemex 
Chemical Outfit. Each Outfit contains material and 
Instructions for carrying out a wide range of fascinating 
experiments. Prices from 5/- to 25/-. 

ELEKTRON ELECTRICAL OUTFITS 

These fine Outfits contain full equipment for carrying 
out important experiments in magnetism, in static 
electricity and in current electricity. 

Prices of Elektron Electrical Outfits 6/6 and 17/6. 

HORNBY SPEED BOATS 

Hornby Speed Boats and Hornby Racing Boats are the 
most reliable and attractive model boats ever produced. 
Each one is strongly made and beautifully finished in 
smart colours. 

Prices of Hornby Boats from 2/11 to 16/6. 

GET THIS FINE BOOK TO-DAY 

Of all the wonder¬ 
ful Meccano Cata¬ 
logues that we have 
ever published ** The 
Book of Hornby 
Trains and Meccano 
Products” is the 
finest. It is printed 
throughout in full 
colour and lists a 
total of 1,450 articles. 

Make sure to get a 
copy to-day from 
your dealer, price 9d. If you have any difficulty 
send 9d. to us, and a copy will be sent to you by 
return of post. 



MECCANO LTD., DEPT. 27, BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13. 
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to get you a real 
movie show! 


W OULD you like to give your pals all-star movie shows 
in your own home? Would you like to run marvellous 
programmes featuring complete episodes of Mickey Mouse, 
Stan Laurel, Charlie Chaplin and all your 
favourites? You would? Then ask Dad 
to get you a new BINGOSCOPE Ideal 
Home Cinema 1 Just ,tell him that it's 
ever so easy to work, that the films 
are non-inflammable, and that it gives 
clear no-flicker pictures exactly like 
you see at the big movies. Then 
tell him that a Birigoscope Mains 
Model only costs 27/6, and see if 
you won't soon be having the 
greatest fun in the world running 
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your own cinema 
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New Mechanism—New Design 


Ideal Home Cimema 


Write now tor your free eulout model aeroplane and for tho 
Bingofieope illustrated leaflet to L. Rees 8: Co.; Ltd. (Dept. O), 12, 
Uniou Street, London," E.C.2, r 


ADDRESS 
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FILLiN THIS COUPON?FOR A f-REE MODEL AEROPLANE 


Continued from page 12 

" That don't toll me anything,” 

It’s four or live miles from here, on 
the Lamerton side of the moor.", 

” You live there ? ” 

" No, I live at liuceafnrd. I’m taking a 
letter.” 

The convict stood gazing at Dick. 

” See here, kid. You'll l>e under cover 
afore night. Likely I'll Jiavo to sleep out. 
I’ve got to have that coat of yours.” 

Dick went rather white. The envelope 
with the. notes, was in the breast-pocket 
of the overcoat. If lie had only put them 
in the pocket of his inner coat! Hut he 
pulled liimsclf togother'qiiickly. 

” All right, 1 ” he said. ” I’ll just take the 
letter out of the pocket.”' 

But the damage was done. The man had 
noticed Dick’s face change. 

“ I’ll just have a look at .that letter,” he 
said sharply as Dick took it out. 

Dick made a. frantic effort to bolt, 
but ho hadn’t a chance. ’ The other seized 
him by the arm and snatched the letter 
from him. In a moment lie had ripped it 
open, and his eyes bulged at the notes* 

” Strike me, if this ain’t luck ! ” . lie 
counted them. He turned on Dick, and his 
face was ugly. _ 

” Trying to fool me, were yon ? Off with 
that coat, and thank your lucky stars I 
don’t take the rest of your clothes ! 

“ It’s not my money,” Dick said. 

" All the better for you ! ” retorted tho 
other with a sour grin. Ho thrust the notes 
into his trouser pocket and took, the coat. 

tf Sheer off now,” he ordered; ” and if 
you tell anyone you’ve seen me it’ll be the 
worse for you. Mind that! ” With that 
threat he vanished into the wood. 

Dick’s heart sank to his boots. lie had 
never felt so miserable. It would be no 
use telling his uncle about the convict. No 
excuses counted with old George Jupp, 

” Sheer off! Clear out! ” came the man’s 
harsh voice from among the trees, and 
Dick, who was already beginning to shiver 
in the bitter fog, obeyed and went on. 

It was in his mind that he might reach 
the road and meet a warder. Every bridge 
on tho moor would be guarded by warders 
that night, and if he could find one there 
might be some hope of catching the thief. 

About a mile on Dick came to a road. 
But it was not a main road, only a cart- 


track. I3y this time the December dusk 
was falling. In less than an hour ft would 
be quite dark. This track must lead some¬ 
where, and Dick dared not take the chance 
of leaving it and looking for the main 
road., lie turned along the track, keeping 
downhill. 

Half an hour passed. With every minute 
it was getting darker and colder, yet there 
was no sign of any house, no light in the 
thick, wet gloom, and Dick grew more and 
more uneasy. Without his coat he was 
getting soaked to, the skin, and though lie 
was walking fast his teeth were beginning 
to chatter. "To make matters worse fie was 
growning faint with hunger. lie had been 
going hard all day without a mouthful. 

Suddenly, lie found a wall across his 
.path. There was a gate in it. He hurried 
through and saw he was in a paddock. He 
felt he must be near a house, yet could see 
no light nor any sign of a building. 

He reached a second gate and passed 
through it, but still no welcome light. 
The cart-track turned to the left down a 
steep slope, and something dark loomed 
through the fog. There was not light- 
enough to make out what it was, but as 
he got closer Dick saw a line of wind-stunted 
beech trees with a stone wall behind 
them. This made him sure that there was 
a house, and, when he had found and 
opened a third gate, there at last was the 
house. But it was dark as a tomb. : 

Dick groped his way to the back door 
and tried xt. It was locked. lie went 
round to the front, and found that door, 
too, was fast. He shouted, but there was no 
answer. i: 

Dick was in despair. The last of the 
daylight had gone, arid lie had not the 
faintest notion where he was. What was 
more, lie knew very well he could not'go 
much .farther. He went back into the 
farmyard. His idea was that he might 
find a barn with hay in it into which he 
could burrow and sleep. Again he was 
disappointed. The buildings were good, but 
they were all empty. 

Dick went again to the back of the house. 
He had made up his mind that he had to 
break in. If he did not succeed in doing 
so, if he could not find shelter and warmth, 
he knew lie would be dead before'morning. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


jacko delivers the goods 


J acko 's new friend was the man who 
drove the Monkeyvillb Stores' lorry. 
The lorry carried anything and every¬ 
thing, from cattle fodder to grandfather 
clocks and new-laid eggs. 

Jacko loved nothing better than to 
spring up, as the van was starting off 
on a morning’s round, and sit beside 
the driver. 

" You'll get me into trouble, you 
will,” . grumbled the man one day. 


out. If I catch you here when I come 
back there’ll be trouble,” he added. 

Jaclco looked glum. He was miles 
away from home. How was he going 
to get back ? 

He’d hide—under the big-tarpaulin 
cover—and hop off again when the 
chance came. 

All might have,been well if only he, 
had stayed in his hiding-place. Unfor¬ 
tunately, when the man stopped 



The man looked back and burst out laughing, 


" I'm not supposed to carry passengers.” 

" Hut I'm one of the firm,” laughed 
Jacko, " Here, give me that parcel,” 
lie begged, as they pulled up at their 
first stopping place. 

"No larks, mind ! ” cautioned the man, 
handing the parcel over. “CO D. And 
here’s the bill." “ 

Jacko took the parcel and ran up the 
drive. In a minute he was back again. 

" Lady says she didn’t order any 
cod,” he grinned. 

" Cod 1 ” repeated the man. Then, 
seeirig that Jacko was pulling ‘ his leg, 
” Here, hand over that parcel—and get 


presently to light his pipe, Jacko stuck 
his head out. 

They were under a big tree. Jacko 
threw up his arms, caught hold of one 
of the branches, and indulged in a 
pleasant swing. 

Suddenly, without any warning, the 
lorry started off —leaving Jacko dangling 
in mid-air! 

,f Hi! Stop ! " he shrieked. 

The man looked back and burst out- 
laughing. 

"Jump for it, lad!” he roared. 
" Jump for it! " And man and van 
disappeared in a cloud of xlust. 
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All WAKNEFOltL 
Airplanes are scion 
tilically designed 
with tho necessary 
strength-weight ratio 
to withstand hard 
usage. • 

THE MOTH. It repre¬ 
sents the highest 
value ever offered in 
model aircraft. A 
icallyflnoflyer Span 
Flying Speed 
l.HfcO ft. per min. Dis¬ 
tance 700 ft. Ceiling 
50 ft. 3/6 comxilcto. 


OTHER MODELS 
1/6 to 5 ghs. 

Sold by Lending 
Stores, Toy Shops 
and Sports Dealers 
throughout tho 
world; 

Pulltj lllntitmtp.il Trica 
List Tost Pree on 
. aj>)>limtiou. . 

WARNEFORD 
FLYING AIRCRAFT, 

GREENWICH. 
LONDON. S.E.IO. 
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f QomifCealth 


DAREN BREAD 


flick iii Vitamins, flwtwi, 
Ccdmled and MirmatSalh 


O 


Send p.c, for free copy of illustrated 
children’s Story Hook w Peter and 
Pamela.” It tells a thrilling story 
in which you too will find interest. 

Daren Ltd. (Dept. 10), Dartford 


THE REALISTIC 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Give a 
SIMPLEX Typewriter! 



A Typewriter nml Printing Outfit combined. Com- 
pic to Alphabet, Stops, Numerals, etc. Writes perfect 
Letters, Cards, Programmes, eto, 
GUA1lAPTEF.il FOll TWO YEARS. 


6/6 

20 /- 


No. 100 5/- 


11/6 

25/- 


FnOM ALL TOY DEALERS, SEND FOR LIST. 

SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER GO. 

i f Newman St., Oxford St., London, W.1 



POST 

FREE 


GINGER 
ORANGE 
BLACK 

CURRANT _ 

find NQN-AlTcoirOLIC. 
We know you’ll simply love our 
delicious Wine Essences once you have, 
sampled them. Therefore we arc offer¬ 
ing a case of three bottles—one each of 
the above varieties to all who fill in the 
coupon below and enclose 9d.in stamps. 
Each bottle contains enough Essence to make 
a full-size bottle of high class wine. 


POST/THIS COUPON 


To NEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Please send me sample case of Ginger, Orange 
and Black Currant Wine Essences. I enclose 
9d. in stamps. 

Name dr. .... 

dddrest >..... 

/n Block letters, .,.... C.N. 


W HEN REPLYING TO ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS PLEASE MENTION 
M THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.** 








(Hn-fotnias flJu&Mito. 

I lb, Self-raising Flour, or 
f 11L Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking 1 Powder. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 2 lb. Raisins. 

1 lb. Sultanas. I lb. Candied Peel. | lb. Sugar. 

2 02 Sweet Almonds. .. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. 
6 Eggs 1 lb. Breadcrumbs. £ Nutmeg. 1 eggspoon Salt. 
Milk-"sufficient to make right consistency* 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry 
ingredients into a basin, blanch and chop almonds, 
add eggs, well beaten, grated rind of lemon, and 
the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put into 
greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper 
and steam <5 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

fliMncemeat, 

1 lb. Shredded ’Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. chopped 

Apples. 1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. 
£ lb. Citron Peel. £ lb. Candied Orange Peel. I Lemon. 
* lb. Candied Lemon Peel. £ Nutmeg, grated. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. | tea¬ 
spoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, 
mix all dry ingredients together after chopping. 
Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice 
of lemon. Mix all thoroughly'. (Ingredients 
can be put through small mincing machine 
instead of being chopped.) 


Here are the finest possible recipes for 
your Christmas Puddings and Mincemeat. Make them 
in this way with ‘Atora* and they will be simply delicious. 
And remember to make a few extra puddings and jars 
of mincemeat for New Year’s Day and the party season— 
the children will he delighted. 

These recipes are from the ‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
postcard for a copy, post free from Hugon Sc Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
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Every Boy Enioys the 
Leading Radio Weekly 



AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday, at all Newsagents. 


IIIIIIIINti 


nniirwintiiwnii 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to seo my approvals. Send ljd. postage and rcceivo 
FREE—Pictorial (laboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (Including 
Ottawa), tj.S.A. l)i*centetiary of Washington, Union 
of 6. Africa set, including re-issuc of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (now issues), etc, 50 stamps in ail, Senders 
of - stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra sot. 
New 72-iwige list-, price Id. 100 B. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Btl., BARNET. 

THE “WAR” PACKET FREE! 

I Send immediately for this wonderful offer. It in- 
I eludes 60 different stamps Irom Abyssinia (Throne 
of Solomon), flno ; stamp depicting Mussolini on 
horseback, largo Jubilee stamp, stamps from tho 
! stormy Balkans. Jugo-Slavla, Roumania and Italy 
i (largo pictorial), beautiful Guiana (warrior), 
also Iran, Malay (tiger), Jamaica, and orange 
Airmail. Finally, wo include a useful metal Water- 
' mark Detector. All freo, including 1930 Catalogue. 

I Send 2d. postago requesting approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 


-33 GAMES IN 1- 

Interesting and amusing games and puzzles 
for one, two, or more players. Ideal for winter 
evenings. 2/0 post free. 

TRILITRICKS, Daventry, Norlhants. 

TRSUTRICKS 


CONJURING 

T EARN TO BECOME A CONJURER and mystify 
your friends this Xmas. 

You can master this popular form of entertainment 
quickly by new and easy methods. 

A fascinating hobby enabling you to become a 
real magician.' 

Write now for full particulars (enclosing iScl. stamp 
postage)—THE BRITISH POSTAL SCHOOL OF CON¬ 
JURING, Dept. D 1 632, NORWICH ROAD, IPSWICH. 


Which do you want ? 



Model Aeroplane; 

Perfect flight gfar- 
anteed. The width 
15", the length 
15 r- 69 coupons | 
and. Free Voucher . 


Bagatelle Board: 

IPs a ripping game 
— and won't Dad 
like it too / 120 

coupons and Free 
Voucher, 


Boys' t Football: 

Cowhide leather , 
with good quality 
rubber bladder. 
15G coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


Speed Boat: I/m- 
sinkable, fitted 
with clock - work 
drive. Length 13!" 
102 coupons and 
Free ■ Voucher. 


Child’s Pastry 

Set : With spoons, 
roller , board, etc. 
Make Mother a 
cake / 78 coupons 
and Free Voucher, 


^ Send postcard (postago Id.) to Dept. SC8, Rowntreo & Co. Ltd., Tho Cocoa Works, York, 
special list of boys* and girls* gifts, with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons. 

' HHHMHMMi REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTHER VALUABLE GIFTS TOO 


They 're FREE! 

ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Simply, ask mother to buy you 
Rowntree’s delicious Cocoa. Inside 
every £-lb, tin are 3 Free Gift Cou¬ 
pons. Very quickly you’ll have enough 
to get any gift you want. Ask for 
Rowntree’s Cocoa mice a day — it’s 
good for you. 

Hans Andersen's READ THIS, MOTHER 1 

tapes of fain tales Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved 
mfsrrn/pj in? by a wonderful new pre-digestion pro- 

coupoA —sftto^T^rngf-gS; 

vouchor — helps more in digesting other 

oucncr. foods — and is more bone and 

muscle-building than ordinary cocoa. 
IUI Still only 5£d. per £-lb. tin with 3 
FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
wiil be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

December 14, 1935 1 nI Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Curtailment 

(Jurtail a word that means civil 
or kind, 

And what we all are will be 
brought to your mind. 

Answer next week 

Sensible Man * 

T HE traveller had regaled them 
with tales of his jungle 
adventures. 

“Which would you prefer,” he 
was asked, “ a lion to chase you, 
or a tiger ? ” 

“ I’d milch prefer the lion to 
chase the tiger,” he replied. 

This Week’s Nature Note 
'J'he snow bunting, a winter visi¬ 
tor from the Arctic, may be 
seen in open places and on the 
seashore. It resembles the lark 
in flight, is about the same size 
as a skylark, and has a winter 
colouring of black, white, and 
reddish-brown. 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 


What is This City.? 




|f you have not recognised this city from its familiar skyline, its 
name can be read by holding the page horizontally at eye-level 
and looking along the picture from the right-hand edge of the page. 
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le garcon la caverns le radeau 

boy cave raft 

Le gallon alia explorer une 
caverne. 11 fut surpris par la 
marie. Aussi il atteignit it la 
nage un radeau, oh Ton vint ‘it 
son secours. 

The boy went to explore a cave . 
He got caught by the tide. So he 
swam out to a raft till help came. 

On a Grain of Rice 

A UNIQUE tribute has just been 
paid to the Premier of New 
South Wales by the staff of the 
Museum Darulfalah, New Delhi, 
who have sent to him a grain of 
rice on which has been inscribed 
in black and red : 

May Almighty God grant Jongj 
happy , and prosperous life to 
I). S. B. Stevens, Esquire, M.L.A., 
Premier and Colonial Treasurer, 
Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Every word is perfectly legible 
under a magnifying-glass. 

Two Coin Problems 

Ask someone how many three¬ 
penny pieces can be placed 
on half a crown so that none of 
the smaller coins projects over the 
edge! This must be done without 
piling the little coins on one 
another or allowing them to over¬ 
lap. Some people will say three or 
four at least, and they will be 
amazed when you tell them that 


two threepenny bits on the larger 
coin would overlap the edge. 

Here is another little coin 
poser. How many pennies, lying 
flat on the top of one another, 
would it take to make a heap equal 
in height to a penny standing on 
its side ? Here again most guesses 
will be very far off the "mark. 
Actually 19 pennies will have to 
be heaped up to make a pile 
equal in height to a penny standing 
on its edge. 

Hidden Planets and Stars 
^pms square of letters contains 
the names of eight of the 
planets that revolve round the 
Sun and two of . the brightest 
stars you can see in the sky. The 
names are spelled partly across 
the square and partly down it. 

J U S A T U B 
N P M E A R N 
0,1 A RCTH'. 
PTUSURY 
S ENEVA'T 
I RICENU 
L M U S G A S 

A nswer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planet Saturn 
is in the South, and Mars is 
Hmmmftfaint ill the 
South-West. In 
the morning 
I Venus is in the 
IS out h-E as t. 
The picture 
I shows the Moon 
j as it may be 
seen looking 
South at 7 ibni, on Tuesday, 
December \ 7. 

Sleepless 

^ytiAT has a bed, but, strange to 
say, 1 ' 

Can never sleep by night of day ? 
This riddle’s easy, I confess. 

The answer is a river, yes! 


Reversion 

Mv whole is a kind of tree ; 

But if you reverse you’ll see 
An English river twill be. 

Answer next week 

Local Time 

A town-dweller on tour asked 
a yokel the time. “ Twelve 
o’clock,” said the yokel. 

“ Only twelve ? Why, I thought 
it was much more than that! ” 

“ It’s never more round here, 
sir. It goes up to twelve and then 
starts all over again.” 

‘ Airing Their Grievance 




The CN Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE— : y 

: dec.!??. ft 


SPRING EQUINOX 

Ills march 21 


Oct.G 

Summed. 

Time. 

• .end a"; 



April 14 
Summer 

begins 


AUTUMNAL LQU1N0H 


Longest Dehj JUNE 22 
>—SUMMER SOLSTICE ; 


'J'HE North wind whistles 
Through my bristles, 

Said the Brush in a furious tone’. 
The draught on this ledge 
Sets my teeth all on edge, 

Said the Comb; I am chilled to 
the bone. 

Schiller’s Puzzle' 

The poet Schiller wrote this verse. 
Can you guess what he meant ? . 
A bridge weaves its arch with 
pearl 

High over the tranquil sea. 

In a moment it unfurls 
Its span, unbounded, free. 

The tallest ship, with swelling sail, 
May pass 'neath its arch with ease; 
It carries no burden, tis too frail, 
And when you approach it flees. 
With the rain it comes, with the 
rain it goes, 

And what it is made of nobody 

kllOWS. Answer next week 

Expansion and Contraction 
“ Qive me examples of heat 
expanding things and cold 
contracting them,” asked teacher. 

“ In summer the days arc long, 
but in winter they are short,” 
replied a bright boy. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Transformations. L=50. Tea-I, sea-1, 
pea-I, cow-1, Low-1. 

What Word is It P Reviver. 

The Procession in the Road. Henry 
the Second going to do penance tor the 
death of Becket. 

What Was It Made of P Hour, butter, 
sugar, nutmeg, salt, peel, sultanas, 
currants, eggs, milk. 

How Many Ts P Typist, typewriter, 
tartan, tie, thumb, trousers, tobacco, 
telephone, table, tumbler, tray, teapot, 
teacup, tin, tape-machine, top-hat, 
timetable, torch,tower, turf, trees, time¬ 
piece, tain 0 ’ shanter, tassel, telegram, 
ten, tennis-racket, tulips, tug, twine. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


'J'ms calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on December 14. 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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Fivc-Minutc Story 

The Cat Up the Mast 

T wo schoolboys stepped 
out on the cold, slippery 
deck of the great ship that 
was ploughi ng 1 ler way through 
heavy winter seas. 

Erslcinc had rather a con¬ 
tempt for John Howard, the 
only other fellow of his own 
age travelling. Erskine was 
big and athletic; John was 
quiet and delicate, and no 
good at games at all. 

Erskihe and his mother 
were going to stay with 
Erskine \s grannie in New 
York ; John, travelling alone, 
was bound for the West. 

"Yon should invite him to 
stay the night at Grannie’s 
in New York, when we 
arrive,” Erslcinc’s mother had 
said to her son when alone 
with him. " That poor little 
John has to wait there in a 
hotel till next morning, when 
he gets his train for Colorado 
Springs, where his aunt lives.” 

" Don’t let’s’ be bothered 
with him, Mummy,” Erskine 
had objected. “ He’s such a 
stupid sort of> chap; no use 
at anything, as far as I can 
find out.” 

• Still in this perky, conceited 
mood, Erskine walked round 
the deck that afternoon with 
the despised John. 

Suddenly,’ in a lull between 
two gusts of wind, there rose 
a new sound, the piercing 
mew of a kitten, who had 
climbed up one of the ship's 
masts and was obviously stuck 
part of the way up, too 
frightened to get down. 

It happened that Erskine 
and John were both devoted 
to animals, and there they 
were, standing together gazing 
up at the poor kitten. 

Erskine stepped forward, 
and in a determined voice 
cried "Come down!” again 
and again. 

But it was ho good. Puss 
continued to mew piteously, 
but remained where he was. 

Then, as the wind suddenly 
dropped, John began to call. 
He spoke in a gentle, sooth¬ 
ing voice : " Puss, Pass ! ” 
The kitten laid its ears 
back ; it heard the voice and 
liked it, and felt comforted. 
It seemed to give it confi¬ 
dence, too. Down it slithered, 
abruptly, swiftly, and landed 
safely on the deck, where it 
was caught up gently in 
John’s arms. 

" Come, we’ll give him 
some milk in the saloon, poor 
fellow 1 ” John said. 

" There’s more in John 
than meets the eye,” thought 
Erskine, hurrying after. 

" I want to be a vet. 
some day,” John said, look¬ 
ing over his shoulder. 

"I shall ask him to stay 
with Grannie after all,” 
Erskine thought. " How to 
call a terrified cat is rather 
worth knowing, I wonder if 
he could possibly teach me ? ” 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 

Monty Learns a Lesson 



CB 58 




Pic Porker had cycled over to see Mrs. 
Cackle Goose. On his way home he dropped 
into Granny Owl’s for a warming cup of 
cocoa. Monty saw his bicycle Outside the 
shop. ‘ I'll go for a little ride,' he thought. 



But once Monty was away he forgot it 
wasn’t liis bicycle. Down the country 
roads he sailed. Bang! A puncture! Poor 
Monty tried arid tried, but couldn’t mend 
it. He was a long way from home. 



Two hours later he trudged home dread¬ 
fully tired, pushing the "bike.’ ‘Never again 
will I borrow a bicycle,' he panted. ‘That'll 
teach you a lesson,' grunted Pic Porker when 
he met Monty. ‘It has,’ moaned Monty. 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURN VILLE 
COCOA 


BRIM DPDPDVCT BSF IIPJOII UP 
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